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INCORPORATED 1851 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE Co. 
FIRE AND MARINE 


HEAD OFFICE - - TORONTO 
... DIRECTORS 

Hon. GEO. A. Cox, President. J. J. Kenny, Vice-President. 

Hon. S. C. Woop G. R. R. COCKBURN 


GEO. MCMURRICH ROBERT BEATY 


H. N. BAIRD W. R. BROCK 
JAMES KERR OSBORNE. 


$ 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,300,000 
2,830,000 
24,000,000 


Subscribed Capital - - 
Paid up Capital - - - 
Cash assets over - - 
Annual Income over - - - 
Losses paid since organization over 


Agencies in all principal cities and towns in Canada and United States. 


J. J. KENNY 


Managing Director 


C C. FOSTER 


Secretary 





British America 
Assurance @ 


INCORPORATERD 1833 


RIRE AND MARINE 


HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO 


soe PIE POURS. se 


Hon. Geo. A. Cox, President. 
R. JAFFRAY 


J. J. KENNY, Vice-President 
AUGUSTUS MYERS 

JOHN HOSKIN, Q.C., LL.D 
S. F. MCKINNON 

H. M. PELLATT. 


THOMAS LONG 
Hon. S. C. Woop 


$ 750,000 
1,450,131 
15,549,000 


Cash Capital - . - 
Total assets’ - - - - 
Losses paid since organization - 


GEO. A. COX, 
President. 


J. J. KENNY, 
Vice-President. 


P. H. SIMS, 
Secretary. 





The Imperial Life 
Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 
HBAD OFFICE = TORONTO, CANADA 
Incorporated by Special Act of the Dominion Parliament. 


CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited with the Dominion Government for the security 


of Policy Holders $250,000.00 (market value), being the 
Largest Deposit made by any Canadian company. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
President: 
THE HONORABLE SIR OLIVER MOWAT, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
Minister of Justice. 
Vice-President: 
JOSEPH W. FLAVELLE, Eso., 






Managing ID Ihe ¥ im Davies Co., Limited, and Director Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Tur H ABLE S Ma I E Bowg ut, P.C., Wa. Mackenzikz, Eso., President Toronto Rail- 
K.C.M.G Senat Ex-Prime Ministe f way Company. 
( NORABLE GEo. A. Cox, Senator, Presi- 
| } t LD. k P.¢ ().¢ M nadian Bank of Commerce. 
H . Le S.C. Woop, Managing Direc- 
Tue H \V H ( hold Loan and Savir.gs Co. 
I W mnt President Western and 
H N. |} R I ( M I nce Companies. 
W . As a Com} LUMMER, »., Assistant General Manager 
F. R. I I I M.D., F.R.CS., et I Canadian Bank uf Commerce. 
Ont i. % Ames, F , of A, E. Ames & Co., Presi 
A. EK. Kem I President Kemp Manufactur dent Toronto Stock Exchange 
g | < Vice-President Toronto Boar F. G. Cox, Ese , Managing Director. 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES POLICIES ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
Policies Unrestricted and World-wide from commencement 
... GUARANTEED CASH SURRENDER LOAN AND PAID-UP VALUES... 
Policies Automatically Non-Forfeitabie After Three Years. 


Chief Medical Referee: 
JOHN L. DAVISON, B.A., M.D., C.M., M.B.C.S8. 
Secretary and Actuary: 
THOS. BRADSHAW, F.i.A. 
F. G. COX, Managing Director, 
26 King St. East, Toronto. 


R. JUNKIN, 
Superintendent. 





TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS Co. 


Corner Youge and Colborne Streets, Toronto 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


CAPITAL, - - - = r3 
RESERVE FUND, - - - = ~ 


$1,000,000 
250,000 


JOHN HOSKIN, Q.C., LL.D., President. | fl At MERTON 1 b | Prevideats. 
~HAK TERED toactasan EXECU TOR,ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 
etc., and for the faithful performance of such duties its capital and surplus 
are liable. 

ALL SECURITIES AND TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE IN- 
SCRIBED IN THE COMPANY'S BOOKS IN THE NAMES OF 
THE ESTATES OR TRUSTS TO WHICH THEY BELONG, AND 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART FROM THE ASSETS OF 
THE COMPANY. 

The Company also acts as AGENT for EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES 
and for the transaction of all financial business ; invests money at best rates in 
first mortgages and other securities ; issues and countersigns bonds and deben- 
tures ; collects rents, interests, dividends, etc. /¢ obviates the need of security 
for Aaministrations, and relieves the individual from responsibility as well as 
from onerous duty. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, including BONDS and 
STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL 
(GUARANTEE, at the lowest rates. 

Deposits of WILLS received upon the Company’s certificate WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 

The Company also rents Safes inside of their Burglar-proof Vaults at 
prices varying from $5 to $50 per annum, according to size. Special size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining Vaults provided for 
Sate-renters. 

... Vault Doors and Offices Guarded by Holmes’ Electric Protection... 


Security from Losses by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident 


A. D. LANGMUIR, J. W. LANGMUIR, 
Assistant Manager. Managing Director. 
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wear. HEINTZMAN & CO.’S 


ARTISTS SAY: 







** Excels any piano 


I have ever ured ...Queen of Pianos... 


Ek. ALBAN! GvE. 





















“The singing 
quality is simply 
beautiful.’ ELLEN 
Beacu Yaw. CONTAINS 
BRILLIANCY 
** Your instruments 
have a beautiful tone, NEW 
and a touch equally POWER 
good.” —Martkz VAN 
DER VEER GREEN. PATENT 
SINGING 
** The tone is onor- 
us; the singing and AGRAFFE 
sustaining = lity QUALITY 
just what we vocalists 
ippreciate : BRIDGE 
W ATKIN- MILLS 










“*T was more than 
surprised to see that 


turer ould prods ARRINTZMAN 8 CO. Estabiisnes 


sucha rae 1847 


instrument. Ru- 


popu Von SCARPA. 117 King Street West 



















EMBOSSING x« « « w& 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTING -x 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC PRINTING x x 
DIE CUTTING eM eM eM eM 


HE BAIN BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 
Art Stationers, take pleasure in announcing that 

they possess special facilities for executing private orders 
of Copper-plate Engraved Visiting Cards, At Home 
Cards, Wedding Invitations, etc. Street Address Dies, 
Crests and Monograms supplied and Fine Stationery Em- 
bossed to order. Fifty-three King Street East, Toronto. 
A. E. Huestis, Manager. Samples sent on application. m 





WESTERN CANADA 
LOAN AND SAVINGS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1863 


Paid-up Capital . $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ; , 7 770,000 
Offices = No. 76 Church Street, Toronto 


DEPOSITS received and Interest allowed thereon, com- 

pounded half-yearly. Debentures issued for terms of 2 to 5 

years, interest paid half-yearly. Trustees are legally em- 
powered to invest in these securities. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. GEO, W. ALLAN, President GEO, GOODERHAM, Vice-President 
THOMAS H. LEE ALFRED GOODERHAM GEO, W. LEWIS 


GEO, F. GALT 
WALTER S. LEE, Managing Director. 





Imperial Trusts Co. 


OF CANADA 
32 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 
CGapital - - - $6$400,000 


.. INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITED... 


(See particulars below.) 


DIRECTORS: 
H. S. HOWLAND, Esq., President. J. D. CHIPMAN, Esq., Vice-President. 
Sir Sandford Fleming, C.E., K.C.M.G. Hugh Scott, Esq., Insurance Underwriter. 
A. S. Irving, Esq., Director Ontario Bank. C. J. Campbell, Esq., late Assistant Receiver-General. 
Thomas Walmsley, Esq., Vice-President Queen City Ins. Co. 
H. M. Pellatt, Esq., President Toronto Electric Light Co. Owen Jones, Esq., C.E., London, Eng. 


Interest allowed on money deposited in General Trust Fu ; per cent. per a led 


Government, Municipal and other Bonds and Debentures for sa paying from to 4% per cent. 


J. 8. LOCKIE, Manager. 


































money you spend as how much you get for the 


money you pay. 
a ] ( U Boeckh’s Brooms and Brushes are made 
by experienced workmen. They are always 


reliable. ‘They will wear better and last longer 


than any others, because the quality in each 
grade is the best of its kina. 


It is not what we but Uses. 


vhat we do that makes he 


ae . “ Boechh’s Brushes 
. a any wher i t and Brooms 
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Have you tried our BAMBOO HANDLE BROOMS? = They are light, strong and 


durable. You get the ht where you want it—at the 





CHAS. BOECKH & SONS toronto MONTREAL 


MANUFACTURERS ( WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Brushes, Brooms and Woodenware HALIFAX, N.S. GLASGOW 


ONTARIO MUTUAL LIFE 


Head Office WATRRLOO, ONT. 


Reserves on the $20, 000, 000 Every desirable 


Actuaries’ 4 per cent, os FORCE form of Policy issaea, 
—- TO a he age sata ONLY 


Surplus re —_ declared i )6, 10 per cent. higher tha 

Since its inization, in , this Comp las receive Ain Pr ms from its Poli yholders $ 

11 HAS ALD. 

In Death 1 Endown ane Stee ‘ ‘ —ae3 776 4 





In ish Surpl lus s to Me -mbers Ssdeaes ‘ 712,¢ ; 
In Cash Surre ae Savon te Members ..... : 1,47 > 
An dit holds be 1st, 1896) for the security of its Policyholders, assets amounting t »404,907 ¢ 
$ 
So that, it has expended in m nut of the direct payment f its Members, only 
$103,726.2 r One and Six- _ mths per cent. the Cash Premiums received tm 27 years. 
its i‘ itere nt Income in 1896 ed its Total E oe by $35,227.00. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT MELVIN (President), Waterloo: C. M. TAYLOR oe Vice-Pres. citer: oer HOSKIN, 
.C., (2nd Vice-Pres.), Toronto; B. M. BRITTON, Q.C.. M.P pf nen; NCIS C. BRUCE, ry 71k 
J. KERR FISKEN, B.A., Toronto: E. P. CLEMENT, Berlin: RT. HON Sik WILFRID LAURIER, G.C.M.G.. 
Premier, Ottawa; W. J. KIDD, B.A., Ottawa; GEO. A. SOMMERVILLE, London; JAMES FAIR, Clinton : 

WM. HENDRY, Waterloo. 

OFFICERS: 
WM. HENDRY, Manager. 
W. S. HODGINS, GEO. WEGENAST, W. H. RIDDELL, 

Supt. of. Agencies, Waterloo. Actuary. Secretary. 


the BARBER & ELLIS CO. init 


-» MANUFACTURERS Ol 


Note Paper and Envelopes to Mateh 


Plashwater, Fase and White 
we  2€ Old English Vellum 
we ue ut Pepys Parchment 





These standard lines are always in stock. Ask your 
stationer for these goods. 


Nos. 43, 45, 47, 49 BAY ST., TORONTO 


BEST 7 AND WOOD LOWEST 
QUALITY PRICES 
OFFICES: 

20 King St. West 


409 Yonge Street 

793 Yonge Street 

578 Queen Street West 
1352 Queen Street West 
202 Wellesley Street 
306 Queen Street East 
419 Spadina Avenue 


YARDS: 


Pape Ave. (NextG.T.R. Crossing) 
Esplanade St., near Berkeley St. 
Esplanade, foot of W. Market st. 
Bathurst St., nearly opp. Front 
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Elias Rogers 


Co. Limited 






























“This Is The Age of ‘Firsts.’” 


New .% x 
Departure in 

Hot Water 
Heating .% 


They haveno Joints whatever toleak 

oe A Ss 
Can be placed in finest rooms, no 
Metal Screens being necessary 

os #8 @ 
Are Notable Specimens of Perfection 

in Iron Moulding. 

ee ee 

Can be Joined to Circulating Pipes 
without showing Connections 

iS es ot 
“29s Project less from wall than any others 
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The 


SAFFORD 


for HEATING 
GRACEFULNESS 
ELEGANCE 

and UTILITY 
will outlast all others 


The only Radiator in the World 
constructed with Screwed 
Joints without packing or 
bolts. 


Reason it out and others are 
nothing but fancies. 


Made in any shape for Win- 
dows, Columns and Halls. 





The Toronto Radiator Mfg. Co, 


LIMITED 


TORONTO . . - ONT. 
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Canada’s Largest Radiator Manufacturers, 
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THE DE LISLE AFFAIR, by FE. Pauline J: 


(Tekahionwake) ; illustrated by F. 5. Chall 


THE FROG LAKE MASSACRE. as by 
1 


Johnny Saskatchewan, by am Alexander 
Fraser ; illustrated by J. E. Laughlin 


LE SABRE DE MON FRERE. by Grace Sandys 


Denison ; illustrated by C. H. Kahrs 


CHRISTMAS MORNING, full-page illustration 
FORSAKEN FLATS, by Edmund E. Sheppard ; 
i : 


illustrations by H. Brigden..... : 
THE JESTER IN DISGRACE, full-page illustration, 
ALL IN A TEACUP, written and illustrated by 
Kathleen Sullivan . ; ee 
THE CLIMATE OF CANADA.... 
AN IMPENITENT MAID, full-page illustration 


POETRY, new and old 

AN UHWALLING WITNESS, by Wilfrid E. Tupper ; 
illustrations by J. E. Li lin 

THE GRAVES OF THREE GREAT CANADIANS, 


Mack ; illustrated from photographs. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, by C! 
g illustrated from pen 

SOME SPORTING EVENTS AND RECORDS OF 
THE YEAR, by The Umpire 


illustrated with portraits 


HE 


SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO’ 

















Luxfer Prisms 
we Daylight 


A Boon to all who have to Work in Poorly Lighted Places 
The Greatest Invention of the Victorian Era 


N the world of mechanics, machines have been invented so intricate in their 

I parts and so wonderful in their results as to almost change the course of 
commerce and men have set the inventors on pedestals of fame. Won- 
derful as these inventions have been, and much as the inventors have deserved 
the credit given them, the genius who first conceived luxfer prisms deserves 


STORE ONE HUNDRED FEET DEEP. LIGHT FROM ORDINARY GLASS. 


more than any other the gratitude of the people. A machine must necessarily 
only directly benefit a limited number of people, but daylight is essential to 
all beings. 

Edison has well been called the wizard of ele¢ tricity, and his productions 
have contributed much to the comfort and pleasure of mankind, but his 


inventions have all resulted in only giving artificial light, which is costly and 
























Luxfer prisms are a Canadian product and have only been on the market 
about one year. To-day they are installed in nearly all the leading stores and 
business houses in Toronto, also in a great many buildings in Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities Thousands of people are now doing their work 
in daylight in places where, previous to the use of luxfer prisms, they had 
nothing to work by but artificial light. Thousands of ladies are to-day able to 
purchase their dresses and other goods in stores lighted with luxfer prisms 
and know that the colors will be the same in the street as in the store. 

The wonder is that no one long ago thought to apply the simple law ot 
refraction to commercial uses. This is really all there is in luxfer prisms. 
The prisms are made in sheets and used in place of other glass. The outside 
is smooth and the inside has a series of semi-prisms ; these semi-prisms are 
constructed with different angles so as to meet the different conditions of light 
where windows open on a wide or narrow street. By careful scientific study 
and experiment, the Luxfer Prism Company, Limited, have perfected a series 
of prisms which, when properly installed, will carry daylight into the interior of 
any part of a building from cellar to attic. 

To light a basement where the ceiling is on ground level, it is necessary to 
use a heavy double prism, which is set in iron frames and fornis part of side- 
walk and is used same as any ordinary sidewalk. These heavy prisms are cut 
at different angles, so that the light reflected from one does not conflict with 
that reflected from the other or adjoining prism. An additional and much 
more perfect result is obtained by using a vertical apron or sheet of prisms 








SAME STORE ON SAME DAY. LIGHT FROM LUXFER PRISMS. 


suspended in front of the sidewalk prisms, which catch up the reflected light 
from the sidewalk prisms and diffuse it generally throughout the basement. 

To say the difference between a room lighted with luxfer prisms and one 
where ordinary glass is used is wonderful, is putting it mild—-in fact, one would 
not bel eve that so small a device in the formation of glass could possibly make 
the difference. A visit to the showroom of the Luxfer Prism Company, Limited, 





BASEMENT NINETY FEET DEEP. LIGHT FROM ORDINARY GLASS. 


unwholesome. It remained for James G. Pennycuick, who may well be called 


the wizard of daylight, to bring out an invention that would give to all who 


o work and spend the greater part of their lives indoors the possibility of 


living surrounded with the health-giving and invigorating light of day. 





SAME BASEMENT ON SAME DAY. LIGHT FROM LUXFER PRISMS. 


58 Yonge Street, Toronto, will satisfy the most sceptical, or a call on any of the 
many business houses using the prisms will prove to anyone that luxfer 
prisms do what is claimed for them and that they are a great boon to the 
merchant, the employee, and the customer. 
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ROBABLY not another woman in ten thousand would have acted as I 

did about the De Lisle affair. I was led into it by my overpowering 

love of dramatics and my consequent thoughtlessness of results. A 

real “situation” had never presented itself to me until then, though 

nightly 1 interpret far more romantic and thrilling scenes from behind a row of 

footlights, but in all the five years that I have recited emotional lines on the 

stage, this one episode has been the sole sensational experience in my unsettled 
and incident-crowded life. 

My real or stage name is unimportant, so for euphony’s sake I will be 
Miss Marie Marguette, dramatic reciter, and one of the principals in The 
be lini- Marguette Lyceum Concert Company, by which the uninitiated will 
understand that I am owned by a big bureau which pays a fair salary for 
whatever artistic ability I may possess, and which sends me out every season 
in company with two or three other “show people” to take the road anywhere 
from New York to San Francisco. 

We had just opened the season of ’95-6 in a small city in northern New 
York, and had gone through the first performance of a new programme, always 
an exhausting thing to an artist. My work had been particularly heavy, and at 
the earliest possible moment I left the theater and returned to the hotel, after 
regretfully declining to accompany Madam Bellini and our support to the first 
Bohemian supper of the season. 

As I passed the office I begged the night clerk to procure me some refresh- 
ments from an adjacent restaurant, then went directly to my room, where | 
slipped into a tea-gown, completed most of my packing, and was glancing over 
the evening papers when the bell-boy arrived with the tray. I noticed vaguely 
as he departed that the city clocks were striking twelve, and groaned as I 
thought of the brief night’s rest ; we were to leave at seven in the morning. 

1 had scarcely taken a bite of my solitary rolls and chicken, when sud- 
denly, and without the slightest warning, the door of my room was flung 
abruptly and noiselessly open, and a well dressed young gentleman dashed in 
closed it to, and turned the key in the lock, crouching down as he did so with 
his ear to the keyhole. 

I confess to a feeling of paralyzation, but | managed to rise up with dignity 
and say, “ Young man, you have evidently made some mistake in the room.” 
He made a gesture enjoining silence, nor altered his listening attitude. 

“Unlock that door,” I said in a voice like Lady Macbeth. He turned and 
came towards me swiftly. I saw at a glance that he was extraordinarily hand- 
some, but with a curious, dazed look in his eyes, like that of a frightened child. 

“Hide me,” was all he said. “For God’s sake, hide me; the detectives 


are after me.” 






A man may be dyed in crime, but if he appeals to one for protection 
against even a well merited justice, where is the human heart that would not 
help him? Instantly every dramatic instinct pounded through my blood. The 
fatal love of a “situation” beat in my pulses like wine. Here was something 
unequaled on any stage ; it was not only realistic, but vea/. 

I looked sharply into his face, a clean-shaven, boyish face, and if I mis- 
took pot, one that was unjustly accused. ‘ Where are they?” I ejaculated. 

“Down the corridor. Quick! quick!” he whispered. 

I flung open the wardrobe. No, that would be the first place suspected ; 
under the bed would be worse still; on it lay my long fur-lined circular cloak 
and the light fascinator I had removed on coming in from the theater. 
“Quick !” I said, startled into action by the sound of voices in the hall. Ina 
second I had tossed the wrap about him, wound his head up in the fascinator, 
seated him at the table, unlocked the door, and thrusting a bit of chicken into 
his shaking fingers told him to eat for his life, while I seated myself opposite 
him, laughing and talking in a loud tone—of what, I can never tell to this day. 


| 


“Come!” I said when the feared and expected knock resounded on my 
door, which opened to the summons, “discovering” a colored bell-boy, the 
night clerk, and a keen-faced man at his elbow. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, Miss Marguette,” said the clerk apologetically, 
“but you seem to be the only one awake in the corridor; did you happen to 
notice anyone passing your door a moment ago?” 

Twice when panic has threatened an audience I have saved the situation 
by some nameless subtle instinct prompting rapid action. It came to me now 
again, 

“Yes,” I answered in a surprised way; “I heard someone. They came 
up soon after Madam Bellini (indicating the lady who sat at the table), but I 
thought it was Mr. Barry, whose room is next door to mine. They certainly 
went into Mr. Barry’s room!” 

It was a bold stroke. Suppose Madam Bellini had at that moment come 
up to her room, which was directly opposite mine! The situation was certainly 
not without its interests. 

“He couldn’t have gone into Barry’s room,” said the clerk. “ Barry went 
out to supper ; his door would be locked.” 

I ventured to think not. Mr. Barry was very careless ; he seldom locked 
his door ; he had had things stolen from his room more than once. They were 
already in Mr. Barry’s room, with lights turned on and searching assiduously. 
I followed. 

“Are you positive you heard him come into this room?” asked the keen- 
faced man. Yes, I was positive ; indeed, so plain were the movements that I 
thought, without interest, it was Mr. Barry. I concluded by asking if anything 
was wrong. The clerk explained they were only looking fora man. But the 
keen-faced man was laughing. 

“Look at that!” he said, pointing to the window; “he’s outwitted us 
again ; he must know the hotel like a book !” 

I almost screamed in relaxation of nervous tension, for outside the window 
the skeleton fire-escape wound down to the alley below. 

The clerk said a bad word, the bell-boy chuckled, the detective sneered. 
“Smarter than you are,” he said disgustedly ; “you fellows don’t seem to know 
where your fire-escapes are.” I received a further apology from the clerk, the 
party descended the stairs, and I returned to my room. But I had scarcely 
time to close the door when I heard Madam Bellini’s voice at the elevator ; 
she was evidently accompanied by the pianist, his wife, and Mr. Barry, into 
whose room they all adjourned, after banging for me as they went past. My 
heart dropped down to zero. The fire-escape, which a moment before had 


presented royal possibilities, was impossible to make use of now. I knew our 
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combination well enough to be assured that when they got together in Mr. 
Barry’s room they would make a night of it. 

‘Now, young man,” I said severely, regarding the handsome face under 
the “fascinator,” “I’ve got you out of a fix, will you tell me how you intend 
vetting me out of the pretty scrape I'll be in if you are found here at this hour?” 

‘I didn’t think of you,” he stammered, rising ; “I didn’t know it was a 
lidy’s room. I saw the light over the transom; the other rooms were dark ; 
it was my only chance of escape.” 

“What have you done?” I demanded less harshly. 

He looked me straight in the eyes. “ You're not likely to betray me now,” 
he half questioned. “I'll tell you the truth; I’m mixed up in the De Lisle 
affair.” 

“I’m as wise as I was before,” I remarked dryly. 

“Have you seen the evening papers?” he asked. 

“Yes, and—no,” I replied, handing him those I had dropped at his 
unannounced entrance. He turned them over rapidly, pointing to a column on 
the “local” page. It was headed sensationally and in large type : 

THE DE LISLE AFFAIR 
DETECTIVES UNEARTH INCRIMINATING EVIDENCE 
The Counterfeit Die Traced to this City. 

A Lady in the Case. 

I ran my eye quickly down the column, the sum and substance of which 
was that a bold gang of counterfeiters had been passing a number of bogus 
bank-notes in New York; that an old and trusted employee of the De Lisle 
Brothers, printers and engravers, and formerly of this city, had made state- 
ments which had led the detectives to believe the die had been engraved by 
the firm, that had hitherto borne a most unblemished reputation—for this 
reason solely the police had deferred making any arrests until positive 
evidence could be advanced ; that the De Lisle establishments, both private 
and business, had been searched with no results whatever. Here followed the 
details of some smart detective work that led to the astounding revelation 
that a counterfeit die had been sent by express to this city and directed to 
Miss Eleanor Woods, half-sister of the De Lisles, and a Jady belonging to the 
most exclusive and fashionable circles of society in town; that at 2.15 this 
afternoon a young man, one John Robinson, had presented a iype-written 
order from Miss Woods authorizing the express company to give him any 
packages that were directed to her, and signed by her name in full.. The 
express company, not knowing the character of the package, gave it to Robin 
son and took his receipt. Twenty minutes after he left the office a New York 
detective entered with his authorization to intercept the delivery of the counter- 
feit die, but their bird had flown, and up to the hour of publication had as 
completely disappeared as if swallowed up in the earth. 

“Enquiry at the residence of Miss Woods, 614 Hunter avenue, reveals the 
fact that the lady left town at 10.30 this morning for a brief shopping trip to 
Rochester. Every train that leaves the station is being narrowly watched, but 


John Robinson has not yet boarded one of them.” 
A “later” was added. It read: “As we go to press it is discovered that 
the order presented to the express company, purporting to have been signed 





“Well!” I said, laying the paper down. 

“Tam John Robinson !” he replied in a low tone. 

I had already thought as much. 

“ And the counterfeit die?” I asked. 

He drew from his inside pocket a small oblong parcel, handed it to me 
and watched me unwrap it. Even my unaccustomed eye, practiced only in the 





“LOOK AT THAT!” HE SAID, POINTING TO THE WINDOW 


engraving of my own lithographs and “ paper,” discerned it to be a marvelously 
accurate counterfeit of a certain denomination of the First National Bank 
of B——. 

“Did you know what this was, Mr. Robinson, when you took it from the 
express office?” I asked. 

He shook his head, and for the third time his splendid eyes impressed me 
curiously. 

“The order was a forgery,” I asserted He nodded. 

“Do you know Miss Woods ?” 

Vea, 

“Did you forge her name?” 

7 No.” 

“Who did? You may trust me; I mean to help you out of this.” 

For answer he buried his face in his hands and sobbed hysterically. I had 
hitherto admired him for his grit. He may have been a sinner, but he was 
cer:ainly manly and Jooked innocent. Now I was filled with disgust at the 
whole affair ; I spoke impatiently and ordered him from the room, saying I 
would help him no further. “Don’t! don’t!” he exclaimed, rising and half 
staggering towards me_ with  out- 
stretched arms, from which I recoiled 
with horror ; as I did so the city clock 
rang one. The awfulness of my posi- 
tion struck me with terror. My indis- 
cretion had been worse than blamable. 

“Go!” I cried. “Why should I 
help you? Leave my room immedi- 
ately ; you should never have dared to 
enter it.” ; 

“Why should you help me?” he 
said, his wonderful eyes riveted on 
mine. “ 77s is why.” 

Before I could utter a sound he 
had flung off his coat and vest, reveal- 
ing the most exquisite female curves | 
have ever seen. 

If I could reproduce the horror of 
the nervous laughter that overcame me 
at that instant I would make a fortune 
in my art. 

“Sh-sh !” she said warningly, 
while she turned to the table and with 
shaking hands filled me a glass with 
sherry. “I’m in an awful fix and you 
must help me—and them.” I swal- 
lowed the wine and looked at her. 
She was a beautiful woman. 

“You are ?” T asked. 

Eleanor Woods.” 


The dramatic effect of the whole 


< HE DREW FROM HIS INSIDE POCKET A SMALL OBLONG PARCEL. thing burst upon me. I could enjoy 


by Miss Woods, is a forgery ; that the revelations made to the detectives in 


by the ‘trusted employee’ are without the slightest foundation of 


New York 
truth, and were concocted as a mean revenge because of cut wages to the 
engraving staff, and that the whole connection of the De Lisles with the affair 


i] ; 
was a villainous plot set afloat to ruin the name of an excellent firm,” etc. 


it now without fear; but the comedy 

followed closely upon its heels. ‘So the fascinator and the circular cloak were 

not so absurd after all!” I laughed. She joined my merriment, and for a 

moment we were two as lighted-hearted girls as you could find in the whole 
State. 

“1 see who you are,” she said finally, checking herself and glancing at the 
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Mig lettering on my trunk, “and I am going to tell you the whole miserable 
story. You will swear not to inform on me-—-or them? You will swear to help 
me-—-a fellow-woman ?”’ 

I lifted my hand and spoke a simple oath. 

‘**T need hardly have asked that,” she apologized, sitting beside me and 
placing her hand on my arm, “ but listen and you will understand. When my 
father diced, mother married old De Lisle— old ‘Diable’ would be a better name 
for him. ‘To be brief, her life with him was one long torture, relieved only by 
the kindness, the devotion, the tender love of his three sons. I love those 
De Lisle boys better than anything else in the world, and because of that love 
you see me to-night as Iam.” She hesitated, glanced at the door, lowered her 
voice and hurried on.“ They are a wild lot, and have secn the ups and downs 
of life. They have recently had great business worries, and I 47ow they made 
that die (pointing to the thing on the table) to help them out. Yesterday I 
received this letter from Will.’ She fumbled in her pocket and handed me the 


following type-written note : 


1 


‘NEW YORK, October, sant 
‘DEAR EI ; 

‘I express to you a very émportant package, which will reach you 
to-morrow about noon or a little after. I do not wish it delivered at the house, 
nor must you go to the office for it. Send some rediab/e, trustworthy, “mum” 
person for it, with an order signed by yourself. Conceal it; know nothing 
whatever of it if you are asked. I have only to tell you it 1s of infinite value 
and worth thousands to us, to have you follow my instructions, | know. 

“Will you do this for youn 
* Affect. brother, 
* WiGk.” 


““P.S.—In case you don’t know how to make out an order | enclose draft 


of one. Copy it accurately.” 


“There is little more to tell,” she said, tearing up the tell-tale letter into 
fragments. “I read the morning papers. I knew pretty well what the boys 
had done. I could trust nobody. For once my short hair served me well. 
\fter telling the maids I intended going to Rochester for the day, I quietly 
went out, returned, dressed myself in an old suit of Henry's, went to the 
express office about two o'clock, presented Will's copy of the order which he 
had roughly made out for some possible ‘ John Robinson,’ and hurriedly 
scribbled my name where I was to sign it. I got the package, signed the 


Db 


receipt ‘John Robinson,’ and walked right into this hotel and upstairs, where | 
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have been dodging about ever since, waiting until the Rochester train comes 
in to bring me home.” Here she made a meaning grimace. “How they 
‘suspicioned’ me here I don’t know. I heard the enquirers ; I dashed for 
escape through the only door I thought to be unlocked ; you know the rest !.” 

“When is the Rochester train due here?” I asked. 

“At midnight. Iam late now,” she repl ed with some anniety. 

Twenty-five minutes later I descended the side staircase that led to the 
ladies’ entrance. I was accompanied by a very pretty girl, who was dressed in 
my brown Redfern, my gray fedora (veiled), while my fur circular concealed 
whatever misfits were likely to be observed. 

lo the sleepy bell-boy who let us out I gave directions to call a coupe, 
which lumbered up from the cab-stand at the corner. She kissed me 
‘voodbye,” after the manner of women, and I ordered the driver to take her 
to the railway station, where she was to dismiss him, wait until he departed, 
step quietly into another coupe and drive to her home as though nothing had 
happened, further than that the Rochester train was late. 
1 


When I returned to my room the only evidence that the entire affair had 


not been the outgrowth of my romantic imagination was the counterfeit die 
lying on my table and staring up at me like an evil eye. 

I tossed it into my trunk, and a week later, while crossing the Niagara 
Gorge cv route from Butfalo to Detroit, I silently lifted the window in my berth 
and flung it into the river, where many another secret les buried from the 
world. 

Gradually the whole De Lisle affair subsided. The detectives worked night 
and day, but it 1s needless to say they never found John Robinson. The 
De Lisle brothers evidently made up their minds te profit by their narrow 
escape and adopt the motto of virtue being its own reward even in dollars 
and cents. Their reformation must have prospered, for last Christmas | 
received by registered mail an oblong package, apparently the exact size and 
measurement of the die I had dropped into the Niagara River. Upon opening 
the words “* No 


S 


it, however, I was surprised to tind it a morocco case bearin 


counterfeit.” A second and inside cover revealed the inscription 
“FROM WILLIAM, HENRY AND HOWARD DE LISLE, 
WITH AFFECTIONATE GRATITUDI 
For services rendered thetr sister kleanor and themselves.” 


Its contents fairly dazzled me. I have some exceedingly beautiful jewels, 


but none that can begin to equal the splendor of that diamond crescent 
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combination well enough to be assured that when they got together in Mr. 
Barry’s room they would make a night of it. 

‘Now, young man,” I said severely, regarding the handsome face under 
the “fascinator,” “I’ve got you out of a fix, will you tell me how you intend 
getting me out of the pretty scrape I'll be in if you are found here at this hour?” 

“T didn’t think of you,” he stammered, rising ; “I didn’t know it was a 
lidy's room. I saw the light over the transom; the other rooms were dark ; 
it was my only chance of escape.” 

“What have you done?” I demanded less harshly. 

He looked me straight in the eyes.‘ You're not likely to betray me now,” 
he half questioned. “I'll tell you the truth; I’m mixed up in the De Lisle 
affair.” 

“I’m as wise as I was before,” I remarked dryly. 

“Have you seen the evening papers?” he asked. 

“Yes, and—no,” I replied, handing him those I had dropped at his 
unannounced entrance. He turned them over rapidly, pointing to a column on 
the “local” page. It was headed sensationally and in large type : 

THE DE LISLE AFFAIR 
DETECTIVES UNEARTH INCRIMINATING EVIDENCI 
The Counterfeit Die Traced to 


A Lady in the Case. 


7° 





City. 


I ran my eye quickly down the column, the sum and substance of which 
was that a bold gang of counterfeiters had been passing a number of bogus 
bank-notes in New York; that an old and trusted employee of the De Lisle 
Brothers, printers and engravers, and formerly of this city, had made state- 
ments Which had led the detectives to believe the die had been engraved by 
the firm, that had hitherto borne a most unblemished reputation—for this 
reason solely the police had deferred making any arrests until positive 
evidence could be advanced ; that the De Lisle establishments, both private 
and business, had been searched with no results whatever. Here followed the 
details of some smart detective work that led to the astounding revelation 
that a counterfeit die had been sent by express to this city and directed to 
Miss Eleanor Woods, half-sister of the De Lisles, and a lady belonging to the 
most exclusive and fashionable circles of society in town; that at 2.15 this 
afternoon a young man, one John Robinson, had presented a type-written 
order from Miss Woods authorizing the express company to give him any 
packages that were directed to her, and signed by her name in full.. The 
express company, not knowing the character of the package, gave it to Robin 
son and took his receipt. Twenty minutes after he left the office a New York 
detective entered with his authorization to intercept the delivery of the counter- 
feit die, but their bird had flown, and up to the hour of publication had as 
completely disappeared as if swallowed up in the earth. 

“Enquiry at the residence of Miss Woods, 614 Hunter avenue, reveals the 
fact that the lady left town at 10.30 this morning for a brief shopping trip to 
Rochester. Every train that leaves the station is being narrowly watched, but 
John Robinson has not yet boarded one of them.” 

A “later” was added. It read: “As we go to press it is discovered that 
the order presented to the express company, purporting to have been signed 





« HE DREW FROM HIS INSIDE POCKET A SMALL OBLONG 


by Miss Woods, is a forgery; that the revelations made to the detectives in 
New York by the ‘trusted employee’ are without the slightest foundation of 
truth, and were concocted as a mean revenge because of cut wages to the 
engraving staff, and that the whole connection of the De Lisles with the affair 


was a villainous plot set afloat to ruin the name of an excellent firm,” etc. 


“Well!” I said, laying the paper down. 

“Tam John Robinson !” he replied in a low tone. 

I had already thought as much. 

“And the counterfeit die?” I asked. 

He drew from his inside pocket a small oblong parcel, handed it to me 
and watched me unwrap it. Even my unaccustomed eye, practiced only in the 


”” 


" LOOK AT THAT! HE SAID, POINTING TO THE WINDOW — 3 


engraving of ny own lithographs and “ paper,” discerned it to be a marvelously 
accurate counterfeit of a certain denomination of the First National Bank 
o B——., 

“Did you know what this was, Mr. Robinson, when you took it from the 
express office?” I asked. 

He shook his head, and for the third time his splendid eyes impressed me 
curiously. 

* The order was a forgery,” | asserted He nodded. 

“Do you know Miss Woods ?” 

eS. 

“Did you forge her name ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Who did? You may trust me; I mean to help you out of this.” 

For answer he buried his face in his hands and sobbed hysterically. I had 
hitherto admired him for his grit. He may have been a sinner, but he was 
cer‘ainly manly and Joofed innocent. Now I was filled with disgust at the 
whole affair; I spoke impatiently and ordered him from the room, saying | 
would help him no further. “Don’t! don’t!” he exclaimed, rising and half 
staggering towards me_ with out- 
stretched arms, from which I recoiled 
with horror ; as I did so the city clock 
rang one. The awfulness of my posi- 
tion struck me with terror. My indis- 
cretion had been worse than blamable. 

“Go!” I cried. “Why should I 
help you? Leave my room immedi- 
ately ; you should never have dared to 
enter it.” : 

“Why should you help me?” he 
said, his wonderful eyes riveted on 
mine. “ Z7//s is why.” 

Before I could utter a sound he 
had flung off his coat and vest, reveal- 
ing the most exquisite female curves | 
have ever seen. 

If I could reproduce the horror of 
the nervous laughter that overcame me 
at that instant I would make a fortune 
in my art. 

“Sh-sh!” she said warningly, 
while she turned to the table and with 
shaking hands filled me a glass with 
sherry. “I’m in an awful fix and you 
must help me—and them.” I swal- 
lowed the wine and looked at her. 
She was a beautiful woman. 

“You are ?” T asked. 

“Eleanor Woods.” 

The dramatic effect of the whole 
PARCEL. thing burst upon me. I could enjoy 

it now without fear; but the comedy 

followed closely upon its heels. “So the fascinator and the circular cloak were 

not so absurd after all!” I laughed. She joined my merriment, and for a 

moment we were two as lighted-hearted girls as you could find in the whole 
State. 

“1 see who you are,” she said finally, checking herself and glancing at the 
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big lettering on my trunk, “and I am going to tell you the whole miserable 
story. You will swear not to inform on me—or them? You will swear to help 
me—-a fellow-woman ?” 

I lifted my hand and spoke a simple oath. 

**T need hardly have asked that,” she apologized, sitting beside me and 
placing her hand on my arm, “ but listen and you will understand. When my 
tather died, mother married old De Lisle— old *‘ Diable’ would be a better name 
forhim. ‘To be brief, her life with him was one long torture, relieved only by 
the kindness, the devotion, the tender love of his three sons. I love those 
De Lisle boys better than anything else in the world, and because of that love 
you see me to-night as Iam.” She hesitated, glanced at the door, lowered her 
voice and hurried on. “They are a wild lot, and have seen the ups and downs 
of life. They have recently had great business worries, and I 47ow they made 


that die (pointing 


s 


to the thing on the table) to help them out. Yesterday I 





received this letter from Will.’ She fumbled in her pocket and handed me the 
following type-written note ; 
“NEW YORK, October, 2 ee 
‘DEAR EI ) 

‘I express to you a very Zportant package, which will reach you 
to-morrow about noon or a little after. I do not wish it delivered at the house, 
nor must you go to the office for it. Send some veZia4/e, trustworthy, “mum ” 
person for it, with an order signed by yourself. Conceal it ; know nothing 
whatever of it if you are asked. I have only to tell you it 1s of infinite value 
and worth thousands to us, to have you follow my instructions, I know. 

‘Will you do this for your 
* Affect. brother, 
eV PLL. 


“P.S.—In case you don’t know how to make out an order I| enclose draft 


of one. ( opy it ac urately.” 


“There is little more to tell,” she said, tearing up the tell-tale letter into 
fragments. “I read the morning papers. I knew pretty well what the boys 
had done. I could trust nobody, For once my short hair served me well. 
After telling the maids | intended going to Rochester for the day, I quietly 
went out, returned, dressed myself in an old suit of Henry’s, went to the 
express office about two o'clock, presented Will's copy of the order which he 
had roughly made out for some possible ‘John Robinson,’ and hurriedly 
scribbled my name where I was to sign it. I got the package, signed the 


‘ 


receipt ‘John Robinson,’ and walked right into this hotel and upstairs, where | 
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have been dodging about ever since, waiting until the Rochester train comes 
in to bring me home.” Here she made a meaning grimace. ‘How they 
*suspicioned’ me here I don’t know. I heard the enquirers ; I dashed for 
escape through the only door I thought to be unlocked ; you know the rest !”’ 

“When is the Rochester train due here?” I asked. 

“At midnight. [am late now,” she repl ed with some anxiety. 

Twenty-five minutes later I descended the side staircase that led to the 
ladies’ entrance. I was accompanied by a very pretty girl, who was dressed in 
my brown Redfern, my gray fedora (veiled), while my fur circular concealed 
whatever misfits were likely to be observed. 

lo the sleepy bell-boy who let us out I gave directions to call a coupe, 
which lumbered up from the cab-stand at the corner. She kissed me 
‘voodbye,” after the manner of women, and I ordered the driver to take her 
to the railway station, where she was to dismiss him, wait until he departed, 
step quietly into another coupe and drive to her home as though nothing had 
happened, further than that the Rochester train was late. 

When I returned to my room the only evidence that the entire affair had 
not been the outgrowth of my romantic imagination was the counterfeit die 
lying on my table and staring up at me like an evil eye. 

I tossed it into my trunk, and a week later, while crossing the Niagara 
f 


Gorge cv route from Buftalo to Detroit, I silently lifted the window in my berth 


and flung it into the river, where many another secret lies 
1 

world. 
Gradually the whole De Lisle affair subsided. The detectives worked night 


and day, but it 1s needless to say they never found John Robinson. The 


De Lisle brothers evidently made up their minds toe profit by 


he motto of virtue bein ts own reward even in dollars 


their narrow 


escape and adopt t 

and cents. Their reformation must have prospered, for last Christmas | 

received by registered mail an oblong package, apparently the exact size and 

measurement of the die I had dropped into the Niagara River. Upon opening 
' 


it, however, | was surprised to tind it a morocco case bearing the words “ No 


counterfeit.” A second and inside cover revealed the ins« ription 
“FROM WILLIAM, HENRY AND HOWARD DE LISLE, 
WITH AFFECTIONATE GRATITUD!I 
for services rendered thetr stster Eleanor and themselves.” 


] 


Its contents fairly dazzled me. I have some exceedingly beautiful jewels, 


but none that can begin to equal the splendor of that diamond crescent 
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As related by Johnny Saskia (eng 
; : 4 
TA A PASER.. 
If you ask me whence this story, 
Whence this tale of Indian madness, 
I will answer, from the Wood-Crees, 
From land of spruce and aspen, 
Fron e forest white with birch trees : 
But if you ask me as to the truth of it, ah! that’s a different matter. I shall bring you twenty men who 
wear that Johnnie Saskatchewar Frog Lake; but, alas! I shall also find, kandily, a score 
A at he w t € Moreover will they gratuitously volunteer the information 
s © Sar as the pictures we have of Ananias. Allah! thus is history 
I am not making history, so let us after our bear again.—THE AUTHOR. 


WO MONTHS ago Johnnie Saskatchewan came to my shack and 
sat opposite me. Between us was a rough pine table and upon 
the table were two bottles. From the neck of one rose a white 
pyramid of paraffin wax, at the top of which flickered a beacon 
light. That was that I might look into the wild, weird eyes of the 

Cree half-breed and see the accompaniment of the battle light as he told me 
the old tale of the killing at Frog Lake. 

In the neck of the other bottle was a cork, and below was good H. B. Co. 
rum, and because of that was the tale strony, and clear, and natural. 

Only of the half-breed patois, which is not to be written, because it is like 


unto the painting of sunshine, not 
possible. 
And over the necks of those two 


botiles Johnnie told me this tale. 


The Major say: ‘“ Johnnie, vou 
mus’ strike camp an’ bring you fam’ly 
here in de fort.” 

“What for doin’ dat?” I ask him. 

“For obey orders,” say he; and 
he grin at me like he mek good joke, 


‘I s'pose my old woman won't 


come,” I told ‘im. “She like best 
stop aa tepees 
[at don’ cut no figger,” he say. 
ou're Gov ment ‘terpreter, and 
vet fie dollars a d iy and double 
it b t mu 1 ] come in vou, 
de old woman, and de whole 
) oO (,; st ed KICS 
What p t | a de 
ebe ) comin’ d ind | 
é it de Major mus’ hear some 
¢ Rie QO mek dat breeds 
‘ 
Den I don’ know what for do, for 
ae ou yomal people lev's on the 
aer de, some of dem, and I know 
yn't be voped up in de barracks 
i 4 € Ione dé (suv ment yot 
You see, brought me down 
ns 1 il ind tinks I, 
* LITTLE WILD MAN 
e Major he want keep me here, but 
I want go back for Battleford. * All right,” I say, meaning dat what I want do 
myself w bea ynt 
Jus’ den a half-breed fell’ come gallop on his cayuse, and dat cayuse he’s 
red, you bet you life And he want for see de Major. 
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De Sargen’ he laugh, an’ ask ’im if he’s de Guvw’nor Gen’ral; an’ say he 
mvs’ want for see de cook. 

But de letter he’s got dat’s for de Major, and dey tek dat in, and tell de 
half-breed (I know dat half-breed too, he’s name De Lone Man) dat de Major 
he get himself ready to receive ‘im, and de Sargen’ laugh ’gain. 

But de half-breed he’s a wicked fell’, and he cuss in Cree. Only he can't 
cuss proper in Cree, for dere’s no “God damn” in Cree—only some dirty words. 

Soon dey tek ’im inside, and den dey send for me to mek interpret, for he 
can’t speak English. 

De letter is han’ ’round to all de mans dere ; everybody rea}, and nobody 
speak, only laugh some. 

Den dey tell me ask ’im if he know what in dat letters. 

He say dat Riel have tol’ ‘im bring back $10,000, or else dey all yo on de 
war-pat’. 

“ Dat’s it,” say de Major, and den dey all laugh again. 

‘We're goin’ for load de money up in a cannon,” say de Major, “ an’ s’oot 
it out to Riel, so you don’ need for take it. We’re goin’ keep you here and give 
you plenty grub for nothing.” 

And dey did too. I mean dey 
keep ‘im. By Goss! he’s ’fraid, dat 
breed. 

Den I tink me. My old woman 
don’t want stop here, soor. I tink 
she want go back for Battleford. 

Den de Major say, ‘* We'll go and 
make parley wit’ Riel, an’ see wat 
he wani.” 

So nex’ day we march out, some 
police, and de Major, and some mans. 
and I go, me, too. 

Riel’s breeds dey dere in de sand 
hills, but dey got one white flag, and 
so they come togedder to talk “bout 
tings. 

One of dem breed fell’s he is such 
a wicked-looking fell’. Pretty soon 
he mek grab for one of our man’s 


pistol. He don’ get de pistol, but he 


5b 
get de bullet, for de mans s’oot him, 
by Goss! 

Then begin one hell of a time. 
We can’t see dem fell’s ; for dey are 
hide and s’oot, s’oot, so we jus’ go 
back to de Fort, an’ p'enty killed. 

Den I know my old woman don’t 
want for stop in dat place wi’atever. 

Nex’ day I say to de Major, “1 
won't stop. My old woman want for 
‘ go,” and I ask ’im for rations for de 
+ trail to Battleford, for my grub stake. 


He’s mad, and he says, “You 


can rus’le you’ rations,”—dat mean I mus’ get dem myself. 


I see de ration issuer just over near where I stan’, so I t’ink p’r’'aps I can 


rus'‘le them watever. 


I tell im de Major he’s ordered me for get rations for de trail to Battleford ; 
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“EVER’BODY GO FOR FIGHTIN’, AND SCREAMIN’, AND RUN WAY. 


I don’ tell him de Major say rus‘le dem. So he give me de rations. 

Den I go tell my old woman she wants go to Battleford. 

When we get to Battleford my old boss, Captain King, he tell me he’s 
fraid dey raise hell at Frog Lake. Big Bear’s ban’ is dere, he say, and won’t 
go back his reserve 

Den he tell me bout dat gal he’s got dere, Miss Ross. He’s goin’ marry 
dat gal tink me But he mus’ stop where he get orders stay. 

He ask me if I can go and get her to Fort Pitt before de breeds com- 
mence keel the people. 

My old woman she want stop Battleford, so I say, “ All right, I go.” You 
see, | know dat breeds they not keel me, ‘cause I’m breed too, you see. 

Dat night my old woman she tell me Little Wild Man, Big Bear’s son, he’s 
goin’ Frog Lake too. 

I know dat Litthe Wild Man, me. 
goin’ there for make trouble. 


He’s damn bad Injun. I know he’s 


I tell my o!d woman I pull out in de mornin’ too, an’ I hit de trail bout 
daylight nex’ day. 

‘Bout fifteen mile de trail cross de Saskatchewan Ribber, at Jack Fis’ 
Creek. 

Dere I fin’ Little Wild Man’s cayuse and buckboard. He leave his 
buckboard dere and turn de cayuse out. Why he do dat is cause de ice, you 
see, is out in de ribber. Near the shore is de water, so dat cayuse can’t go. 

But Littlke Wild Man he swim out to de ice and get ’cross dat way, den 
away he go. 

I do dat too. I want catch dat Little Wild Man. 

At Turtle Lake Ribber, dat tirty-fi'e mile more, I see where he mek hes 
second spell, and I t’ink I catch ‘im p’raps where he am camp dat night. 

I camp at Englishman Ribber, but I don’t see no Little Wild Man. 

Nex’ day I trabbel fas’ but can’t catch dat fell’. 

By Goss ! he can go like moose 

When I come for dat Indian reserve near Two Big Hills, dat’s Mackados’ 
place, dey tell me Little Wild Man he pass dat side. 

Den I know he’s two spell’ fore me (about six hours). I can’t get Frog 
Lake dat night, so I camp. 

Nex’ day, day Sunday, when I get dere, everbody’s in church at mass. | 
xO too, ‘cause dat gal she’s dere. 


Jus’ after I sit a little, when de priest say, in Latin, * De Lort He's with 
you,” I look ’round queek and see Little Wild Man, and Wandering Spirit, and 
Gatherin’ Arrows come in de door and stan’ by de wall. Deys got dere guns 
and knives. 

“ Lif’ up you’ heart,” say de priest, den; and he look straight at dat bad 
Injuns. . 

“We lif dem up to de Lort,” say de odder. 

I t'ink dat dey don’ lif’ dem up, ‘cause everbody’s heart is too much ’fraid. 

De goot pries’ he look down and see dat Injuns and he mus’ know dey 
come for keel him. 

But he not stop, but go right on. 

Den two, t'ree more Injuns come in, and jus’ when de pries’ say 
Sanctus.’ Dominus Deus Sabaoih,” Little Bear, 


“ Sanctus ! Sanctus ! 


he say, “ You lie!” and strike de pries’ wit’ he’s gun. 
Den commence one awful time. Nobody got no gun only de Injuns. 
Everbody go for fightin’, and screamin’, and run ‘way. 

I catch dat Ross gal queek, and mek her stan’ behind one big breed 
woman dat I know, up ‘gainst de wall. 

Little Bear he struck dat pries’ in de eye wit’ de end of he’s gun and mek 
‘im bliin’. 

De priest cry out, “ Brother, you put out my eye, now you better keel me 

Den Little Bear he s’oot ‘im dead. 

De udder pries’ he run ‘way, and Wandering Sky he kneel down and tex 
good aim and s’cot ‘im. De pries’ he fall, but not dead. 

Dat Wandering Sky tell he’s son, wat always been at school wit’ dis pries’, 
to keel de father, and he keel ’im. 

Wandering Spirit he go to de agen’, Tom Quinn, and say, “ You go to my 
tepee or I'll s’oot you.” 

Tom Quinn laugh at ’im, and he say, “ You black devil, you can s‘oot, but 
I won't go to any Indian lodge when I don’ want go 


Den he s’oot ’im, all but the two white women, an’ one white mans, M1 
Cameron, he get ’way too. 

By and bye I t’ink dose fell’s too busy for see, and | go for tek dat Ross 
gal away; but Gatherin’ Arrows he catch us and tek dat gal Dat poor 
womans mek my heart sore. Dey’re all in Gatherin’ Arrows’ tepee, and de two 


husbands keeled. 
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Den I mek bargain with Gatherin’ Arrows, and buy dat t’ree womans for 


fie hoss. 


At once I go an’ get dat fie hoss from nodder good breed, Pritchard, and 


but dat womans. 

Den I mus’ keep wit’ dem breeds an’ Injuns, on’y now dey 
b’long me, you see. ‘ 

Dose womans dey cry, an’ sometime dey pray, an’ not eat / 
not ing. 

Down to Fort Pitt dey don’ know what goin’ on at Frog 
Lake. Dey hear fus’ dat Big Bear’s band up dere, and dey 
s’p'ose dat someting goin’ for happen. 

Dere’s ‘bout dozen or mo’ dose policemans dere ; and dats 
H. B. post too. De Sargen’ he wan’ burn all de shacks and all 
go live in de barracks. Den dey tek de roof off dat barracks for 
keep de Injuns from meking it on fire wit’ de arrows. 


But de Factor he won’ do dat ting. He say: 





“My kumpney dey put me here for tek care dat outfit, an’ I 
won’ burn dat stores, by Goss !” 

Sometimes dey tink dey hear dat Injuns, but nebber see ‘im. 

Den de Captain say, * Who want go Frog Lake see if Big 
Bear’s Injuns dere? I gettin’ ‘fraid he’s keel dat people.” 

Dat’s what de Cap’n say; and t’ree mans say quick dey go. 

When dey hit de wes’ trail for Frog Lake, an’ go ‘long, and 
long, and don’ see not’iug —no Injuns, and dat damn Injuns dey 
hide dere close to the Fort, jus’ like gopher in he’s hole, an’ de 
tree mans don’ see dem. 

Well, dey come close for Frog Lake, and ever't'ing still. 
Dey come in de night, for dey don’ want Big Bear's Injuns see 
dein. An’ dats breeds, dey’s worse. Dey come an’ look an’ go 
back. Dey don’ see dat pries’ shack is burn down and dat evr 
white man is keel. Dey don’ know dat ting ‘tall. 

\n’ I don’ know me dat dey’s dere, ‘cause I’m keepin’ dat 
gal and womans wot I but for fi’e cayuse. 

Den dey tek de udder trail back for Fort Pitt. 

When dey come close to de Fort, near where's de narrow 
place obber de muskeg, de breed guide what wit’ dem say, 
“Dere’s Injun here. Better look out !” 

But dey say, “ Dere’s no Injun here. Wat you ’fraid for?” 

Jus’ when dey come to dat narrow place, dat Injuns s’oot ; 
soot like Billy-be-damn ! 

De Sargen’ he jab de spurs in he’s hoss an’ go right t’row’ 
and purty near get to de Fort when he fall. T'ree, fo’ breeds 
and Injuns deys chasin’ ’im and s’ootin. When he fall de police 
from de Fort dey run out an’ git him and tek him in. But de Injuns dey git 
dere fus’ and tek his belt and gun and pistol. 

When de Injuns fus’ jump up de P’liceman Cowan’s hoss he get ‘fraid an’ 
run de odder way. Den de Injuns and breeds dey all chase him, an’ one breed 





ALLOP HI HOSS RIGHT CROSS DE PLICEMAN’S HOSS, 
he gallop his hoss right ‘cross de policeman’s hoss when he goin’ ‘long de side 
I] De pliceman he fell an’ start for run 


name, de Stooped Runner, he lay down an’ tek vood aim 


wit’ his rifle, jus’ like he tek pot s’ot at de moose. When he s’oot, Cowan he 


fall down. 
Den Stooped Runner he go fer kell Cowan. 


Aes 





peers 


“TIT BUY DAT TREK WOMAN'S FOR FI’E HOSS.” 


When Cowan see who is de man, he say, * Don’ keel me, brudder ! 

Why he say dat is ‘cause he know dat breed, Stooped Runner, an’ alway 
give ‘im grub for eat when he come de Fort, so he vink he’s frien’. 

But dat damn Stooped Runner he’s bad fell’, he say, * You got no brudde: 
here.” 

Den he keel ‘im, an’ cut his heart out an’ put on steek. 

Den all de Injun and breed dey get all ‘roun’ dat Fort Pitt. 

Den dey sen’ word to de Fort everbody go for clear out, an’ dey don’ keel 
‘im, spose dey go. 

So den dey mek boats an’ go down de river for Bat-l-ford, an’ de breeds 
dey get all des stores in de Fort, an’ burn ‘im down. 

I yo too, me, wit’ dose people, an’ tek dat womans. 

De breeds say, ** We don’ want fer keel Hudson’s Bay man, he’s our frien’, 
We want keel Guv’ment p'lice.” 

But dey all go get in de boat. Dey tink p’raps when dey get in de boat 
de breeds s’oot fom de bank den. 

When dey all in de boat, some Injun say, * Now we keel 'em.” But some 
Injun and breed say, “No, we not do dat ting. S’pose we s’oot dey go fer 
odder side, where we got some frien’ an’ famil’, an’ keel dem,” so dey don’ s’oot, 
an’ we go all for Bat-|-for’. 

When we get dere, dat Cap'n King he say, “ By Goss! Johnnie, | don 
forget. De Guv’ment give you lots scrip’ fer do dis ting. 

Dat womans when dey come dere frien’s dey cry morn ever dey cry 
cause dey’s glad. 

Den de p'lice dey come fom Calg ry fer figh’ dem breeds an’ Injuns 

| ZO, ne, too. 


Wen dat rebellion all finis’, de Guv’ment give me plenty scrip, an’ alway 
:ood frien’ for Johnnie Saskatchewan since. 

An’ dey hang dat seven fell’s wat was at Frog Lake. 

De p'lice when dey come dey keel one breed wat got P'liceman’s Cowan's 


coat an’ helmet, an’ dey tie ‘im to dere hosses’ tail an’ drag ‘im all ‘roun’. 


Now dat’s de true tale ‘bout Frog Lake. 


‘ht of battle died out from the black, fierce eyes, they fell 
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And as the 1 
gently, lovingly, upon one of the two bottles standing there on the deal table 


and it wasn’t the paraffin-topped one either. 
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A SGZUR PHILOMENE opened the door of her little chamber and 
waved me in. “ Eytres,” she said, with a serious air, and I stepped 
reverently across the threshold of her virgin sanctuary. It was so 
sweet and pure and spotless, with diamond panes positively glinting 

with polish, with pale gray walls shining with immaculate paint, with rush chairs 
standing side by side under the high window-sill, and a narrow Little bed wrapped 
ina snowy counte pane, and without a pillow. There was no table, no mirror; a 
brush huny by a little chain from a hook in the window-frame; a small white 
box lay on a tiny shelf below a tripod wash-stand ; a granite iron bowl and 
water-can and soap-saver furnished the tripod, and a long, hemmed towel swung 
from a tiny rod thereby. Za Saur Philomene sighed with the heat, and the 
vigil she had just kept in her turn for the soul of the Foundress of this beautiful 
convent. For six hoars 
she had knelt, from four, 
and it was now ten. She 
had risen before the lark 
on this midsummer morn, 
and had offered prayers, 
fasting, for the repose of 
that soul which was even 
then in Abraham’s bosom, 
if there be any virtue in a 
useful and helpful course 
on earth. As I sat down 
on one little rush chair 
and pulled the weary 
virgin down on the other, 
I saw, high over the bed’s 
head, above the crucifix 
and the tiny shell of holy 
water, something fastened 
against the wall. It was 
surely a broken sword, 
bent a little, breken in 
twain. I glanced at La 
Seur PhAtlomene, who had 
foHowed my eyes with 
hers as they traveled to 
the broken sword, and 
my eyes questioned her 
in spite of the discretion 
of my tongue. 

“It 4s droll is it 
not?” she said, and he 
beautiful lips drew 
tensely over her little 
pearly teeth, for Za Saur 
Philomene was beautiful 
beyond the ordinary, and 
generally her expression 
was angelically peaceful 
and holy. “And you 
want to know, curious 
one, why I have it there?” 

With a quick move 
ment she removed het 
long white veil of linen 
and stood up, a quaint 
gray-robed figure in a 
suff, banded, white cap 
of linen, and at the back 
her curly little wisps of 
golden hair struggling to 
break the even tenor of the convent way, and be merry and_ natural and 
altogether adorable. And as she stood up, a subtle change came into every 
line of her supple young form; it stiffened, as her curving Cupid-bow of a 
mouth had stiffened, and her voice was harder than I had ever heard it. 

“Listen and I will tell you the story of the sabre,” she said, pointing one 
finger from a voluminous sleeve at the broken blade on the gray wall 

“Five years ago a brave young officer marched at the head of his Company, 
my only brother, my beautiful young soldier, my pride. He is still my hero —a 
million times he is my hero —brave brother, good Camille! He looked to be a 
soldier ; he took pride in every duty; even the routine, of which most men tire, 
he found noble, or made it noble by his own nobleness. His men loved him; he 


was their friend; they respected him; he was their brave captain, who never 





BY ALL HIS GODS HE SWORI 





By Grace Sandys Denison. 


doubted their strength nor their fortune. As he relied on all of them, so each 
of them relied on him. So it is a good officer bears a great burden, the hearts 
of allhis men. Ben’ he was to be promoted, as he was already trusted, by 
his superiors. He loved; of course she adored him; who could help it? A super- 
ior officer, also being rich and noble, loved her too ; him she dismissed, who never 
forgave her, and then she married my brother. There was a war: you know 
five years ago what a turmoil there was in the Orient ? During this war plans 
were made of the French fortifications and entrusted temporarily to my brother’s 
care. One morning the General sent for my brother, who entered his cabinet 
to find himself a prisoner ; can you imagine? There were officers there, dis- 
turbed and grieving, and by and by they told my brother that these plans and 
pape s which had been left in his care had been for some days in possession of 
the enemy, and they de- 
manded an_ explanation 
of how they got there. 
My brother was_breath- 
less ; then rallying he 
smiled in the perturbed 
faces of his officers and 
saluted. ‘Impossible !’ 
was all he said. ‘ Gentle- 
men, my General, those 
papers are even now in 
my possession, safe in 
my private desk at my 
house.’ 

**Then they all shook 
their heads and told him 
plainly that the house 
had been searched in his 
absence ; that the papers 
were not there; that writ- 
ings and memoranda in 
his own chirography had 
been found, notes of the 
numbers of the papers 
and their contents and a 
date, with some remarks 
in cipher; that the date 
was about that on which 
the papers had fallen into 
the hands of an Eastern 
spy, who was known to 
have been in Paris at 
that time; that the spy 
had been traced to the 
camp; that, in short, it 
only remained for the 
captain to explain what 
possession of the tempter 
had induced him to wreck 
his career and put liberty 


away for ever. 


“My brother grew 
frantic ; by all his evods 
he swore to his own 1n- 


tegrity ; he besought his 
General rather to shoot 
him where he stood than 
to compel him to listen 
to a charge against his 


honor. Ah, my good 


tO His OWN INTEGRITY. 


friend, he died a thou- 
sand deaths when the General said, ‘Captain de la Roche, it 1s not an hour 
for theatricals. Have you nothing to say to explain how these papers have 
become the property of the enemy?’ He shook his head, and they led him out, 
an old, silent and heart-broken man. 
“TI did not know, in my school here, a care-free maiden, what had hap 
pened until I was brought away by my sweet sister-in-law, who came, all in 
black, in a closed carriage and frightened me almost out of my senses, only 


she said my Camille was neither ill nor dead, and I thought I could well b 


ear 
any other sorrow : therefore as we drove I felt under her black cloak for het 
hand, and waited till she chose to tell me. 

“In her own room, where the blinds were drawn as if tor a funeral, she 


threw herself into my arms and told me what I have told you. * But—but,’ 
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I stammered. ‘Won Dieu, of course, she said quickly. ‘And the vile creatures 
do not believe him. Fancy, iny child, the General disbelieves. Oh, sons of 
pigs and idiots ! and my Camille, our Camille, sweetheart, is therefore a traitor.’ 
My heart grew cold as she shrieked ; I faltered and sank down on my knees. 
‘ Jesu, Marie, 1 whispered. ‘What happens to our Camille?’ ‘ This,’ said his 
wife, flinging her arms wide, ‘I lose him, as if he were dead. You lose him 





CAMILLE WAS CALM AND QUIET. 


No, they don’t kill him, c#erze,; they are not so merciful. Listen! To-morrow 
at nine they march out, the fiend of a General, the devils of officers, the dolts 
of men! Why don’t they die as they march, will you tell me? They are 
murderers! They murder him, me, you, his little baby son. Oh, my God! 
What? IWhatdo they do? Ah, it is nice and kind what they do to our inno- 
cent. They brand him traitor—God’s own loyal officer ; they cut off his buttons 
and his epaulettes ; they break. his sword in half; then when they have done all 
that they send him away, forever.’ Do you want to see where?’ She sprang 
to her feet and dragged me to a large table where maps were spread wide. 
Around a tiny speck in the ocean she had drawn a deep-red ink circle. 

“*This is his home, forever and ever... And then she fell forward on 
the map in a swoon. I thought she was dead; I had never seen anyone in a 
faint before. I screamed for help and the éonne came in, red-eyed and shak- 
ing, and we put her into bed, where all night long she raved and wept, and at 
dawn fell into a heavy stupor of sleep. 
“As for me, Won Dieu’ what could Ido? There was a pass upon the 
table, permitting us half an hour's converse with the prisoner, (ah, that name 


ide me jump from my chair!) at noon of the next day. After he was dead, 





o to speak, we ht look upon his remains before they were put into the 

the tomb with the red ring like blood about it. J/on amze/ there is 

only one place on earth for me to-day, outside these convent walls; it is that 
, rocky, military prison in mid-ocean ! 


lo resume! At eight I dressed and drove to the nearest point to the 


varracks, where I heard the drums and saw the soldiers march out into the 
square. Never mind how I managed it; no one knew me, and I lied to the 
yate-keeper’s wife, and to many another that day. 

Chen I saw Camille!) Ah, my Christ ! how white he was, but how noble ; 
ind they did everything—everytAing as my sister had said they would, and 


} n } their heads. (the: t! 
the men hung their heads, (they wept ! God reward them), but Camille marched 


past everyone, with the sun on his curls, (blonde, like mine), and his face was 
calm and brave as if he were waiting for a sacrament. Once only he started 
and cried out as the superior officer broke his sword and cast the. pieces con 
temptuously away For you must know it was our father’s sword, and Camille 
idored it. At the same time, om amze, apart from that, you will allow it is a 

al not to be borne to have even one’s own unhallowed sword broken in sign 
one i traitor \h, yes! thatis hard enough. When Camille cried out I also 


cried out, and the two cries went up to God on one breath. Never mind. He 
heard them twice, and He knew about them ! 

“Then I slipped away from the warden’s wife and drove home, but before 
I went I gave her a hundred francs if she would get me those two pieces of 


J ‘cass fone ere oe ae j | 
our fathe: vord When she had done so--don’t ask me how—I went back 


with them, and my sister still slept. At noon we went to the prison; it was 
better than you would imagine. Camille was calm and quiet, like a Christ 
among his tormentors. 

“Somehow I got a chance to tell him what I had done—his face lighted 
with a rich flush ‘ My sister, my true soul,’ he said, and then he kissed, not 
my lips, but my hand. Was it not a sacrament? So, mon amie, after my sweet 
sister had given him words that were to last a lifetime and he had trysted her 
in heaven, and we had gone away, I came back heré, and every day for two 
hours I kneel here before the broken sword of my brother and pray for his 
restoration. Is that how I became a nun? J/on Dieu, of course itis! Au 
revoir, dear heart In June! shall no more be able to have your visits. In 
June, you see, I take the black veil, which forbids them.” 

In June the daily papers contained three items which perhaps will interest 
you. 

Item 1. “The admission of Sister Mary Philomene took place yesterday 
to the Sisterhood of the Order of the Sacred Heart, and a life of the strictest 
seclusion.” : 

Item 2. “Investigations set on foot by the wife of Captain de la Roche, 
now a prisoner at the Island of , have resulted in a strong impression 
in military circles that his supposed betrayal of the plans of the fortifications to 
the enemy was really the plot of a secret enemy to ruin him. Jealousy is said 
to have been the motive of this vile scheme, and a superior officer, lately 
deceased, is the person on whom the odium has fallen.” 

Item 3. ‘Captain de la Roche, whose health has been failing for some 
time, died of malarial fever this morning. His widow will continue the investi 
gations now ev frain, and there is little doubt they will end in the vindication 
of the honor of a man who has, if report speaks truth, owed his death to perfidy 
on the part of a supposed friend. After the sudden death of Major Lamert, tt 
is rumored that the missing plan of fortifications alleged to have been sold by 
Captain de la Roche to an Eastern spy, was found among Major Lamert’s 
private papers. Madame de la Roche, as his sole legatee, 15 s tid to have made 
the discovery herself, and should these rumors prove true it will be another 


verification of the adage that “ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 


The Klondike. 


{IR LOUIS DAVIES while in England last 
) summer seized every opportunity of warn- 
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ing the English newspapers and people that 
Europeans who under‘ook to go to the Klondike 
in search of gold must do so at their own risk, 
without holding Canada in any way responsible for 
the intense cold of the Arctic winter or the other 
hardships to be there encountered. He said that 
thousands of nen were going across the mountains 
with very poor equipments for the long winter, and 
that the Canadian Government had placed officials 
in the mountain passes to refuse admission to men 
who ‘vere found to be entering the northern wilds 
without sufficient food and clothing to sustain 
them until spring. It was very proper and neces- 
sary taat Sir Louis Davies should have so warned 
the people of Europe, for it is almost inevitable 
that next spring stories of terrible hardships in the 
Yukon mines will reach the world’s ears. These 
stories will be true enough, no doubt. At Dyea 
and Skagway, and at Vancouver and Victoria, 
experieaced men have been issuing warnings in 
vain to the eager crowds rushing north. Canada 
must not suffer for an evil which she has done her 
best to prevent. Europe must be made to under 
stand that the Klondike is one thousand miles 
north of the fertile fields of the Canadian North- 
West to which the people of the old lands are 
invited to come and take up prairie homes. The 
splendid stretches of country—Alberta, Assini 
boia, Saskatchewan —as large as Europe, must 
not be confused in the minds of the British people 
at home with that extreme north-land where yold 
is being found in such abundance, but where men 
starve and freeze with fortunes in their hands. 

The outcome of this year’s rush to the Klon- 
dike country is awaited with grave apprehension 
by Canadians who understand something of the 
conditions prevailing in the far north. The 
valley of gold must not bring the curse of a bad 
name on the whole Dominion. The Government 
may possibly decide to guard against this before 
the spring opens, by having the real facts well 
advertised in Great Britain. In the early spring 
great numbers will probably go to the Yukon by 
the all-Canadian route, via Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton and the chain of lakes and rivers 
beyond. This is the best of all routes, and 
will soon be open the year round for the 


sending in of supplies. 
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IM GLEESON says 
you are dead in love 
with their Jen” re- 
marked Mrs. Fenner, 


ae 


looking up from her sewing as 

the schoolmaster stretched 

himself in the hammock swing- 

ing between the posts of the 
veranda on which she was sitting. 

“Did he?” enquired the young 
man without betraying the slightest 
nterest 

‘Yes; he told Fenner so to-day 
in the store. He says you are so 


soft on her that everybody in The 






Slender, with blue-black hair 


and much 


asked Mrs. 


j Flats is laughing about it.” 
‘Let them laugh,” he retorted as he made himself 
comfortable with the pillow Mrs. Fenner had handed him. 
There were a lot of people in the store when he said 
( ed Mrs. Fenner, who had long ago made up her 
her boarde the schoolmaster should marry Annie Beebe; “ but 
en it t like the Gleesons, braggin’ and blowin’ as if they were the only 
a cine ae 
like Jen Gleeson, Mrs. Fenner,” said he promptly, “ though it 
1 ) ( or Hud 
] Wester was a handsome young fellow, and knew it. 
ind dark, gentle eyes, he was unlike the rough-and-ready young men who lived on ‘“ The 
Flats,” and consequently was viewed with great favor by the young women 
1 parent 
o home with Jen from the entertainment last night?” 
) ‘ f ind so when it was out I came home and went 
her vo | e alone!” suyvested Mrs. Fenner 
vas there; he took her home. 
», he « t. Annie Beebe saw her go past their gate and down the hi 
! il , 
“No exclained Wester, thoroughly ashamed of himself. 


. 


E i Brivder, 


CTE LRT ae 





‘Yes !” answered Mrs. Fenner triumphantly. ‘“ Jim went home w ith 
Fannie Smith, and what is worse, Jen said this morning that she refused to let 
you go home with her. I knew she was telling a story when she said it.” 

“Did she say so to you, Mrs. Fenner ?” 

“ No, but she told Annie Beebe, and her brother Jim said the same thing 
in the store. He said he’d bet five dollars she’d never let you come hangin’ 
‘round their house again. I guessed right straight that you had jilted her and 
she was trying to get out of it by pretending she had gone back on you,” added 
Mrs. Fenner with a knowing toss of her head. 

“1 am sorry I spoke,” answered Wester lazily. ‘ Hereafter I shall make 
no statements which may contradict hers.” 

“What did you quarrel about anyway?” persisted Mrs. Fenner. 

“I'd rather not talk about it, Mrs. Fenner,” answered Wester coldly ; “and 
as far as Jennie Gleeson is concerned, I would very much prefer that our con- 
versition go no further.” 

‘* Now don’t get huffy yourself, Mr. Wester,” retorted the unabashed Mrs. 
Fenrer. 
submitted to it so long that I feel as if I had a right to take care of you.” 


“ 


I am undertaking the duty of being a mother to you, and you have 

The wife of Josiah Fenner, who kept the grocery store at Gleeson’s Cor- 
ners, ‘vas a blonde and rather good-looking woman who had never yet confessed 
to being more than thirty five years of age. She had no children, and her 


house being the most comfortable one in the little cross-roads village, it had 
become known as the regular boarding -place of the successive— if not successful 


to bed.” 


to The 


“LET THEM LAUGH,” HE RETORTED 
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—pedazogues who presided over the children of School Section Number Fifteen. 
She had succeeded in marrying a couple of them to young ladies of her choice, 
but her attempts to arrange the matrimonial future of young Byron Wester had 
so far met with utter failure. 

He was not yet twenty, yet was too much of a favorite with all the girls 
in the neighborhood to consent to confine his attentions to one, particularly 
when that one was Annie Beebe, tall, dark, and almost suilen in her lonesome 
life and unappreciated beauty. Her poorly clad loveliness attracted him and 
her poverty excited his sympathy, and it must be confessed that he rather liked 
Mrs. Fenner the more because she was so anxious to provide a helpmate for 
one who so much needed a helping hand. His bustling and breezy landlady 
had indeed been good to him, nursed him through a fit of sickness, mended 
his linen, and cheered by her gossipy chatter many an hour which otherwise 
would have been intolerably dull. Byron Wester was not studious. He liked 
to sleep and talk, and in his idleness he often felt that he was growing more 
selfish day by day. Recognizing the fact that he was good-looking and attrac- 
tive, he on several occasions had taken pains to “cut out” young men who 
were paying attentions to young women in the district. Mrs. Fenner had 
taken great pride in his performances, but it can be readily understood that he 
did not increase his popularity thereby. For Jennie Gleeson he had shown a 
marked preference, much to Mrs. Fenner’s disgust. She was the richest girl 
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Many years before, a ruffian had killed a young woman who loved him not 
wisely vut too well, and had hidden her body in the culvert over which the 
farmers’ wagons rattled as they turned to the right from the gravel road into 
Gleeson’s lane. The body remained undisturbed until the following spring, 
and the murderer unto this day has never been found. The simple country 
folk most firmly believe that the poor girl’s spirit rambles about the woods 
waiting to meet her lover, and hundreds can be found who would willingly 
swear they had seen the glint of her white garments fluttering between the 
trunks of the moss-grown trees. 

As Byron Wester turned uneasily in his hammock and thought of poor 
Jennie Gleeson walking alone down the steep hill into the wretched Flats, he 
remembered that it must have been fully eleven o’clock before she reached 
the haunted lane, and thoughts of her terror sickened him with shame that 
she, trusting to his escort, had been forced to find her way home unattended. 

“T ought to have been horsewhipped for the way I acted, Mrs. Fenne:,” 
exclaimed Wester impetuously. “I believe this is the first time in my life I 
ever felt I deserved such punishment, and I wonder that Jim Gleeson hasn’t 
hunted me up and given it to me.” 

“Oh, I'll warrant you Jen never et on but what she had given you the 
mitten,” answered Mrs. Fenner unguardedly, ‘or very likely Jim would have 
been looking for you.” 
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SHE CALLED TO HIM IN A LOW, SURPRISED 10NE, 


thereabouts, the prettiest and most gentle, the idol of her father, the pride of 
her brothers, the comfort of her mother, and the torment of her Aunt Hannah, 
a maiden lady of very uncertain age and still more uncertain temper. John 
Gleeson was the proprietor of Gleeson’s mills, which were nearly a mile from 
the Corners bearing the same name. 

A half a mile from the Corners the highway suddenly dropped nearly a 
hundred feet into what was known thereabouts as Forsaken Flats. Gravelly 
and barren, they afforded but little return for the painful husbandry of the 
small farmers who eked their precarious existence from the reluctant soil. On 
such lands one always finds a poor class of settlers ; and so miserably poor, 
rough and reckless were the people between the village and Gleeson’s Mills 
that the saying went abroad that “God Almighty didn’t care for The Flats, and 
The Flats didn’t care for God Almighty.” 

Half-way across The Flats the land began to improve and was covered 
with heavy timber which skirted the mill-pond and clothed the hills on either 
side. Crossing the main highway a little road, overhung with elms, led down 
to the mill and passed it up a little hill to the forest-skirted orchard and 
picturesque little house of the miller. On one side the mill-pond lay like a 


little lake, its clear blue waters reaching within a hundred feet of John 
Gleeson’s door ; on the other side was the steep hill, up which ran a little path 


which was sometimes used as a short cut to the “Corners.” 


There was a popular belief in The Flats that at eleven o'clock at night a 


ghost haunted the entrance of the elm-shadowed road which led to the mills. 


auditor that he meant what he said 


“That shows how good a girl she is, Mrs. Fenner,” answered Wester as 
he put his hands behind his head and gazed thoughtfully at his landlady. “| 
see the reason now that she told a little fib. It was to keep me out of troubl. 
and not to screen herself from ridicule. | think the registering angel will 
hardly enter that as a sin, but I blush to think what he, if the heavenly 
recorder be a ‘he,’ must have written down against me.” 

Mrs. Fenner saw her mistake and endeavored to turn the conversation and 
Byron Wester’s thoughts back to the quarrel of the night before. 

“You haven’t told me what it was all about. How did \ou come to act as 
you did?” 

* Well, I'll tell you, but it is on the distinct understanding that not a word 
of our conversation shall be repeated, and that you shall let the gossips think 
that Jennie acted exactly as she claims to have done. If I hear anything to 
the contrary I shall never forgive you and I won't stay another moment in your 
house, much as I like you and it,” said Wester, in a tone which assured his 
1 


* Oh, you can be sure I will never speak of it, Mr. Wester. I am not in 


the habit of carrying tales out of the house,” answered Mrs. Fenner, her voice 
indicating ‘that she resented her boarder’s suggestion that she was sometimes 


given to use her tongue too freely. 


“At the entertainment last night,” Wester began, “ Jennie sat in the seat 


ahead of me with Fannie Smith, and Laura Hutchison was in the seat with me. 


I hate that Hutchison girl,” he exclaimed angrily, and Mrs. Fenner looked up 























HE ROWED UPON THE 


and raised her eyebrows enquiringly as she answered, “1 don’t know why you 
should. She is the prettiest and most stylish girl within five miles of here.” 
“Yes, but she is rude and unfeeling. Jennie wore her hair down last night. 
Some of it was on the desk in front ot us, and Laura Hutchison kept putting 
her pencil on it so that every time Jennie moved it would pull. She thought I 
was doing it, turned around and gave me a reproachful look which would have 
made me behave myself even if I had Leen guilty of the rudeness she suspected 
me of. The moment she turned her face away Laura Hutchison laughed, and 
nade such a funny face that I had tc laugh too, though I never felt less like it 
in the world. Weil, to make a long story short, the Hutchison girl kept at that 
until Jennie got real angry, and when | spoke to her and tried to explain she 
would not answer me, and after the first part of the programme was over she 
changed her seat. I got out of the door as soon as I could to catch her as she 
was going out, but hating to wait there I strolled up the road towards the corner. 

Laura and her brother overtook me and I had to talk with them. After they 
went on I stood by the corner till everyone had gone and she didn’t come up, 
and I supposed that she and her brother Jim had taken the short cut over the 
hill. So you see that what she says is really true, though I confess I didn’t 
take the pains I should have taken to find her.” 

you needn’t look so heart-broken about it,” said Mrs. Fenner witha 
laugh ; “ you have cooked your goose as far as Jennie Gleeson is concerned, but 
there are plenty of other girls around here, and to my mind far nicer ones than 
she 
“ That is true enough,” he answered. “I don’t want you to think that I 
am taking the matter to heart and am likely to go into galloping consumption 
over it, but I hate to think that I acted so shabbily.” 

“ T think you have had a narrow escape,” said Mrs. Fenner with an air of 
settled conviction. ‘I can’t see any reason why she should have got mad about 
a little thing like that, and I can tell you that she has got as bad a temper as 
the worst of us, only she hides it under her soft and babyish ways, and for my 
part I am glad that it happened. If I am going to be a mother to you I don’t 
want to see you humbugyged by such a deceitful little minx as Jen Gleeson.” 

*“You speak warmly, Mrs. Fenner,” said Wester with a lauyh as he sat 


up in the hammock and re-arranged his disjointed collar, ‘ Don’t be so sure 
that I won't be able to explain the matter and fix it all right yet. 
“Explain what matter, Wester?” demanded the short and pudgy Mr. 


Fenner, who had come in to his tea. “ Your little tiff with Jen Gleeson ?” 


“Yes, that is what I believe we were talking about,’ answered Wester, 
yawning so conspicuously that a less obtuse man than the village merchant 


would have been warned that the conversation was not pleasing. 
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POND WITH PRETTY JEN. 


“Well, I'll just bet you five dollars that you dursn’t set your foot on 
Gleeson land again after the snubbing you got last night.” 

“Well, I'll just bet you five dollars, Mr. Fenner, that I will take tea with 
the Gleesons on Sunday night if you will be kind enough to say nothing about 
it in the meantime or afterwards. I have been explaining to your wife that it 
is not a p'easant thing to talk about, and it will be very disagreeable to me if 
this matter is discussed any further. If anyone talks about it in the store I 
wish you would tell them to mind their own business.” 

Mr. Fenner stood considerably in awe of his handsome boarder, and a 


warning look from his wife settled the matter. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was a midsummer afternoon, cool where the wind blew, hot in the 
shelter. The winds were stirring the late roses on the dusty bushes over- 
hanging the fences at Gleeson’s Corners. Encouraged by the blithesome air 
full of the perfume of ripening harvests, the robins were singing gaily, the 
humming-birds glistening through the bushes, and it seemed one of those rare 
blendings of the freshness ot spring, the golden-tinged beauty of autumn, and 
the brilliant hues of summer time. The Sabbath stillness brought out every 
feature, made more audible the droning of the bees, the chirping of the 
crickets, the twittering of the birds, and seemed to add to the gentle beauty of 
the fields which lay alongside the gravel road down which Byron Wester 
sauntered toward Gleeson’s Mills. The woollen yachting-shirt with its loosely 
rolling collar and gay tie, the light tweed suit, uncompleted by a vest, which 
hung gracefully about his slender figure, a white straw hat with its blue and 
black ribbon as it sat jauntily upon his crisp black curls, lent to the pale 
beauty of his face the graceful but misleading air of a young man who 
thoroughly understood himself and held his surroundings in no great respect. 
Where the road dipped abruptly down the face of the hill he cut a slender 
stick, with which he switched at the dust-laden thistles and crackling mullein 
stalks which marked the margin of the beaten track from the mossy and 
lichen-grown gravel stretching away over The Flats, but half-hidden in the fields 
by the tall and scanty blades of rye which grew on the barren lands. 

There were rose-bushes and some sunflowers and hollyhocks in front of 
the weather-beaten cottage of the Beebes, but unconsciously he turned up his 
nose in scorn at the thought of Mrs. Fenner’s favorite—who had been offered 
in vain to his two predecessors—and the poverty within the weather-beaten 
house. As he passed the gate the door opened quickly and Annie, decked out 


in her Sunday finery, prettily made and in good taste, though cheap, ran 
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out through the little porch. His steps did not quicken, but he sauntered 
along, turning his eyes neither to the right nor left, for he did not want to see 
her. She called to him in a low, surprised tone, sweet enough to allure a man 
to the side of so pretty a woman ; still he pretended not to hear it, began to 
whistle, and strode unheedingly on, though perhaps he may have appreciated 
how bitter an experience it was to the pretty Annie to be passed so coldly by. 

The good soil, which had even of recent years been washed over the face 
of the hills into The Flats, grew thinner still as he advanced. Nothing but 
shanghai fences separated the fields from the road. The old wagons, blind 
and decrepit horses, miserable barns and still more wretched houses of the 
gravel teamsters, dotted the wayside. The toll-bar and the little tavern were 
passed, and the green again began to mark the good lands beside the river, 
At the corner of the highway and Gleeson’s lane a tall elm spread its graceful 
foliage, and warmed by his rapid walk, made more rapid still lest he might be 
hailed by some of the teamsters or their not over-modest sisters or daughters, 
he paused for a moment 1m the grate- 
ful shade, passed his daintily hued 
silk handkerchief over his forehead, 
and glanced back over the hot and 
breezciess Flats. 

“They are well named,” said 
he, talking half-nervously to himself, 
“and I verily bel.eve that The Flats 
do not care for God Almighty and 
that God Almighty doesn’t care for 
The Flats. Drudgery through the 
day, whisky-drinking and card-play- 
ing during the night and over Sun- 
day, discontent and unhappiness 
always. Great gods, what lives these 
people lead! And yet,” thought he 
after a pause, “how much better am 
1? For a year and a half I have 
loitered about here making myself 
believe I am teaching something to 
the children in the school, but I know 
it amounts to nothing, and I have 
done no good to anyone, least of all 
to myself. I have read nothing, 
studied nothing, my law books have 
not been opened, even my money 
has not been saved. I believe the 
contagion of these infernal flats is 
upon me.I care for nothing any 
more except to amuse myself and 
sleep. Poor little Jen down here is 
the only star that shines through the 
night of this despicable, common- 
place and low-down section of the 
universe.” 

As he thought of her he pulled 
his hat down over his curls and 
started along the shady lane, slowly, 
irresolutely, as if he were not quite 
sure of his reception or of his motive 
in going. Indeed, he must have 
mostly suspected his motive, for the 
kind gods who arranged the stars in 
their places on his birth night forgot 
to put ina particle of fear in Byron 
Wester’s ¢ omposition, 

“Confound it, why don’t I let it 
goas itis? Our spooning has been 
broken off, as it should have been 
long ago, and I have no right to 


renew our old relations, for I certainly 


ALY: 


don’t mean to marry her, and she» 


poor little thing, is for the time so 
much in love that maybe she will 


not forget it in a hurry—no, nor “1 MAY HAVE A FOOL NIECE, 


I won't,” thought he, as he switched 

viciously at a yellow-eyed mustard blossom. “If I were rich, if I had lots and 
lots of money, | believe I could take little Jen and by travel and half an effort 
make as pretty a little lady out of her as I will ever see—and so sweet! Who 
could imagine a more loving and faithful little soul than hers? Old Aunt 
Hannah can’t make her believe anything evil of me, though God knows she has 
reason enough to. I wish I were as good as she is, or half as happy as she 
would be if I left her alone.” 

By this time he was at the gate, the big white mill on his right separated 
from the house by the deep green of the orchard; the mill-pond glistened 
through the dying leaves, and a lonely thrush in the hillside thicket to his left 
sang its hermit song with a pathos which seemed to touch with every note the 
better instincts of the youth, who, with half-formed nature and half-filled eyes, 
gazed at the little white house over which the hop vines clambered lovingly 
into the sight of the sun. He could see the little summer-house under the crab- 
apple trees whose boughs were interwoven with grape vines, and the little 


glimpses of white muslin suggested the pretty little Jen as its occupant. Leap- 
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ing over the fence at the right of the path, he reached the gate vetween the 
mill and the house, and from that vantage point could see that Jennie was alone. 
Thoughts of what he ought to do, fears for himself and fears for her all vanished. 
He would sec her and tell her that he would not for the world be unkind, nor 
had he intended to leave her to find her way at night alone through The Flats. 

The Gleesons were not poor, and one of Aunt Hannah’s great ambitions, 
stimulated by memories of the bright green of the garden in old England, was 
to have a neatly clipped and well watered lawn. A little aqueduct had been 
built from the mill-race above, and from this a hose distributed the moisture 
over the grass plot, the velvety surface of which gave back no sound as Byron 
Wester hurried to join the pretty Jennie. Down amongst the trees, in the vine- 
covered summer-house, the cool wind of that lovely Sabbath scarce found 
chance to stir, and as she lay at length upon the canvas seat she had found it 
so warm that her sleeves had been pulled up, showing her daintily rounded 
arms, and the brooch had been loosened at her throat, displaying a still more 
beautifully moulded neck. Expect- 
ing no one but perhaps her brothers, 
her attitude was careless with the 
abandon of graceful youth and sum- 
mer heat. Her cheek resting on her 
arm, an open book beside her, she 
was thinking, half dreaming, and that 
her dreams had not been altogether 
happy was proven by the tear-stains 
on her pretty cheeks. 

Byron Wester halted abruptly, 
and leaning against the broad door- 
way ot the arbor gazed upon her un- 
observed, his heart beating quickly 
and his pulses throbbing with a desire 
to pick the sweet little fairy up in his 
arms and kiss away the cares which 
were shadowing her girlish life. Her 
eyes closed, and another tear stole 
from under the long lashes. In 
another moment he had her in his 
arms. She awoke with a little cry, 
but without protest she yielded to 
his embrace and wept still other 
tears, the happy ones of forgiveness 
and content. 

“ Did you think I reaily intended 
to leave you, to desert you? Did 
you imagine for a moment, had I 
known that you were going bome 
You don’t 
conceive for an instant that the 





alone, I would have 


whole miserable occurrence was plan- 
ned by me for your discomfiture ?” 

“ Not now, dear, but Aunt Han- 
nah said that it was just 1 ke you, 
that you intended to jilt me and did 
it on purpose,” she whispered. 

**Your Aunt Hannah is a mean, 
suspicious old thing, Jennie, and I 
want you to help me prove to her 
that she was wrong.” 

“Why, she will know she is 
wrong when she sees you here. But 
I don’t care who is wrong so long as 
youare with me. I feel just as happy 
now as I ever did, and I won’t cry 
another tear, so don’t look at the 
stains on my face, until I think you 
are cross to me again,” she exclaimed, 
throwing her arms about his neck. 

“But Jim—what does he think 
about it? May | expect him to rush 
at me with a club as soon as he sees 
1. 'M NO A FOOL MYSELF.” me ?” 

Jennie laughed merrily. ‘You 
can be sure no one will try to misuse you so long as you are good to me.” 

“Then they never will, Jennie, for anyone would deserve to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered if they were not good to little Jen.” 

No story needs to be retold which is known by every story-teller, every 
listener to a story, but Byron Wester sat that night at the tea-table amongst 
the Gleesons, who thought so little of him, and at mght he rowed upon the 
pond with the pretty Jen. Too early Aunt Hannah made them come in, and 
they obeyed. Then they volunteered to feed the calves, and with three pails 
of milk, which they carried together, they went to the little calf pasture which 
reached down to the water. 

While the calves were burying their heads in the milk, Byron Wester 
slipped away and brought the boat, and together he and Jen crossed to the 
other side; no evil was in their hearts, and they wandered about until 
the strange changing of the shadows made by a midsummer moon alarmed 
the girl and she suggested that it must be time for them to go home. The 
schoolmaster felt for his watch, but he had left it at his boarding-house when 
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he donned his flannels. However, accepting the situation, he rowed across 
the pond, and picking up the pails which they had taken for the calves he was 
dropping them on the doorstep, when Aunt Hannah came out and her North 
of England tongue was let loose. 

““T may have a fool niece, but I am no a fool myself, and you will no come 
back to Gleeson’s mills unless you come with a marriage license and a parson 
with you.” 

Wester looked at her quite calmly, for he felt that he was master of the 
situation unless one of the brothers appeared upon the scene. ‘“ Good night, 
Aunt Hannah. We have hada very pleasant time. We fed the calves, and 
we have also had a nice little boat ride. I will call again next Sunday.” 

Jennie had insidiously crept behind her aunt and fled indoors. 

“You will no come again next Sunday. Do you know what the ’oor is?” 

Wester said that he had left his watch at home but he imagined it must be 
nearly eleven o'clock. 

“It is two’oors past the midnight,” said the aunt with a voice sharp enough 
to wake the whole valley. 

“T beg you then,” said Wester, “ not to speak so loudly or you will waken 
people who are asleep. Good night.” 

And with the enraged spinster glaring at him he strode slowly up the path, 
sprang over the gate and wended his way homeward, wondering if he had said 
or done anything that would make him in honor bound to marry Jennie Gleeson. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Fenner restrained herself during the morning meal, but as she sat 
down to supper Byron Wester felt that he had to undergo a cross-examination 
and unlimited reproaches. He had passed the early stages of the meal before 
Mrs. Fenner felt that sne should begin. ‘“ Annie Beebe was here last night,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fenner as she placed a dish of raspberries before him. 

“So sorry,” he answered. ‘‘ 1 would have been here had it not been for 
that experiment suggested by your husband.” 

“ It didn’t matter whether you were here or not, but you had no right to use 
her as you did.” 

Wester recognized his guilt, but proceeded to flippantly remark, ‘‘ 1 appear 
to be using everybody, particularly of the female sex, badly. Now what is my 
particular crime with regard to Annie Beebe ?” 

As she rose, Mrs. Fenner’s hands sought her hips as on washday, while she 
glared at the good-looking schoolmaster. 

“Please don’t be tragic, Mrs. Fenner. Your weight and years should 
prevent you being anything but the good-natured, motherly soul that you are. 
Now just blow yourself off and I will make any expianation or apology that is 
necessary rather than have strained relations with one who has been so good 
to me.” 

The entreaty was in vain, for Mrs. Fenner was resolved to be tragic. 

“ To you know the first thing she did——? 

“Who did?” enquired Wester. 

** Annie Beebe of course. I am talking about her. When she came last 
night she simply screamed and threw her arms around my neck——”’ 

Wester, at a loss for words or time to obtain then, ate his berries 1n silence. 

The silence was so prolonged that finally he exclaimed, “ There have been 
many times in my life, Mrs. Fenner, since | have resided with you, when I have 
felt inclined to scream and throw my arms around your neck, but I refrained 
from doing it lest Mr. Fenner might come into the house or you might call for 
him.” 

This rather improper speech made no change in the belligerent Mrs. Fen- 
ner. The palms of her hands clung still more closely to her hips; her lips 
tightened. 

“You are a scallawag, Byron Wester. I am sorry I have housed you. A 
man who can sit unmoved and hear that a girl like Annie Beebe went into 
hysterics over him last night, isn't fit to live.” 

Wester continued with his berries, which he was eating very slowly in 
order to prolong a somewhat limited dish. ‘ My dear Mrs. Fenner, I am not 
anxious to live and I am not prepared to die. What would you suggest?” 

‘That you should immediately apologize to Annie Beebe for the way you 
treated her last night. Her heart is broken “4 

“Surely not so bad! Hearts are not broken anywhere nowadays, and 
certainly not in The Flats, because an unimportant stranger in the neighborhood 


passes by without recognizing a young person who would keep one from fulfill 


Ing an enyayement 

‘Engagement, you frivolous creature,” shrieked Mrs. Fenner. ‘‘ You had 
no enyagement. You were trying to win a bet.” 

“Possibly. But I must really ask you to keep that feature of the case to 


yourself, as was agreed before I went down to Gleeson’s Mills yesterday. But 
tell me about what happened last night.” 

“Annie Beebe,” moaned Mrs. Fenner, in a tone half-furious and wholly 
despairing, “came here last night as if she had been stricken with palsy, and 
threw her arms around my neck and said you had insulted her by passing her 
door and refusing to look at her when she called to you. She loves you with 
all her might, and she hain’t a girl that loves twice. If she misses the first one 
she likes, Annie is the sort of a girl to drown herself.” 

Byron Wester got up from the table, looked calmly at Mrs. Fenner for a 
moment, and then his vision turned into his own heart, and all the naturalness 
of the youth was gone. 

Mrs. Fenner still stood with her arms akimbo, a handful of her dress on 
each hip tightly clasped in her fingers. They gazed at one another for a 
moment, and the young schoolmaster broke the silence as he turned to go away 


to his room, with the exclamation, “ Let her drown.” 

Next afternoon, according to the agreement which he had made with the 
trustees of the school, Byron Wester had the option of saying whether he 
would continue for another half-year or leave at once. As the young man 
mounted the stairs to his room, the miserable failure that he had made of his 
studies, the still more miserable failure to be of use to anyone socially, and the 
haunting suspicion that everybody was either making game of him or seeking 
to secure him as a drudge, dulled all his nobler nature. He sat by the window 
puffing at a meerschaum pipe that he had for six months been trying to color, 
and between the whiffs of smoke he cursed Mrs. Fenner and Annie Beebe, 
and School Section Fifteen, and the Gleesons, and all those who had appar- 
ently been tricking him while he appeared to have been tricking them. The 
tobacco smoke sickened him ; he threw the pipe from him, smashing it against 
the fence on the other side of the lane. 

Seeking more air, for he felt that he had acted like a fool and a cad, he 
walked through the little orchard, but the smell of the buds brought no peace 
to him, and the dog, wet from the river, who sprang upon him with a friendly 
embrace, was kicked till he ran yelping away. 

He.resolved to go to bed and sleep off his troubles, but no sleep came to 
him. He arose and wrote his resignation, addressing it to Mr. Fenner and 
asking that it be accepted immediately. Again he tried to sleep, and again 
and again came to his vision the petty emotionalism and the weaknesses of 
those amongst whom he dwelt. He examined himself as to his own youth, 
and he found no strength ; there was no star except his sudden love for Jennie 
Gleeson which held him fast to any idea that in the whole world there was any 
attachment worthy of being perpetuated. All the tricks and coquetries of the 
girls he had known in the neighborhood collected before him as a map of 
deceit, self-interest and rivalry. A thousand times he called himself a fool, 
and muttering “‘I am a fool,” he went to sleep. 

In ‘he morning his resignation was duly deposited with Mr. Fenner, and 
within an hour it was the property ot everyone within miles of Gleeson’s 
Corners. At noon he did not come home to dinner, but stayed his hunger with 
a couple of apples which had been placed upon his desk. 

At aiternoon recess, which in country schools comes at a quarter to three, 
he told the children that they need not come back, as there would be no more 
school that day, nor until after the holidays. 

He had not decided what todo. Out of his weak nature had gone the 
only strong thing in it, his belief in women, yet he thought to soothe his agita- 
tion by locking once more upon the little valley in which Gleeson’s mills turned 
out the lumber and the flour for The Flats and for many miles around. — Slipping 
down the little footpath, while the sun was still high, he came upon the pretty 
little house. the orchard and the lawn, and upon Jen. 

They sat and talked together, and he told her everything ; of what her 
brothers hed said,of the bet he had made, and of his inability to marry any 
body. 

As she listened to him he saw that her face was like that of her brothe1 
Jim—flat, her nose weak, her mouth large and her chin heavy ; yet he could 
not deny the fact that she was young and fresh, and with all her faults beautiful. 
Again he felt that he was a cad, a miserable nobody, that he was running 
away from troubles which had been created for him and by himself. Never- 
theless, her tears had failed to soften him when Aunt Hannah discovered them 
in the summer-house and came to drive him away. He lost his temper, and 
called her names which would not look well in print. Yet in the midst of his 
temper Byron Wester saw his opportunity of escaping. 

*“ All right, Aunt Hannah. You seem to be the match-maker of this family 
and to have appointed yourself judge of everybody who comes here o1 goes 
from here, so I will accept your verdict ; I go.” 

And he went, and never again saw the face of the yirl who loved him so 


well, and who will say it was not best? 
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THE JESTER IN DISGRACE. 












have shifted a little in my direction. 


at Kitsné, who conducts a shoemaking establishment inside. 
inequality in rank and circumstances, for he never looks up. 


sense and self-control, and sometimes I say to him: 


**Kitsné, you silly beggar, turn your head ; don’t you know there is a charming little peach-blossom 


face within a quarter of an inch of your own?” 


I have had them for years, those two, and I begin to be very sorry for Zingou, but she is a proud 
Perhaps I will fill the cup with ‘ea or saki and drown Kitsné altogether and set his wooden shoes afloat—he 


At all times it is rudeness to keep a lady in suspense, but when she is such a lovely creature as Zingou, and is covered all over with azaleas and 


little person and I hesitate to offer my sympathy. 


deserves it. 


lotos and citron flowers, and has two liquid brown eyes and the daintiest of hands, why, then it becomes criminal. 
On the bottom of the cup is some design so microscopic that I cannot distinguish it without a glass. 


I have just made a discovery. 


figures— Zingou and Kitsné clasped in each other's arms, but the curious thing is that Zingou hasn’t a hair on her head. 


pulled it all out? 


I was morning in Yeddo, and Kitsné sat in his door chipping away at his 
wooden sandals, and occasionally staring across at the fish sausage shop 
opposite, for he was very hungry. Kitsné had been hungry ever since he 

had learned his Irova—since he was a child, that is—but he had always 
contrived to keep honest and out of debt, which is a great thing in Yeddo, and 
possibly, by reward of virtue, brought about the great piece of good luck that 
was to befall him. 

The street was full of noises. The Dance of the Lion of Corea was in 
full swing in one direction, while a tumbler was drawing a crowd in another to 
his model of the Temple of Amida and its devotional white mouse. The 
discordant cries of a rag-picker, with his baskets well filled from the streets of 
the Honjo, clashed with the monotonous wail of a vendor of broken porcelain 

and tinkers, coopers, fan-menders, jugglers with birds, balls and eggs, 
cabinet-makers redolent of the camphor wood of Kiousiou, and peddlers of 
cheap kirimons, with their brilliant wares suspended from bamboo rods, all 
hurried by, unheeded and unheeding, on their way to the city. 

I'resently up the street came a norimon carried with great dignity by 
bearers wearing the livery of a daimio. One of the lacquered sliding doors 
was a little open, and Kitsné, happening to glance again towards the sausage 
hanging pensively from the 


shop, beheld a little hand—a shapely little hand 


curtains. Now that hand gave Kitsné a curious thrill, it lookcd so soft and 
delicate and youthtul, and when Zingou put her head out, presumably to speak 
to her bearers, his heart gave quite a jump— which may have becn caused 
either by hunger or possibly by the extreme beauty of Zingou. The maiden 
beckoned to a vendor of ivories who was loitering near, and then her eyes met 
Kitsne’s, glowing with respectful admiration. She blushed. Why she blushed 
I am sure I cannot say, but at any rate a pink glow, like the sunset kiss on 
Fousie-Yama, fled all over her face and made her doubly captivating in the 
eyes of the poverty-stricken sandal-maker. She slid the door hastily across 
the curtains, disappearing exactly like a cuckoo after the clock has struck, and 
the norimon proceeded slowly up the street. 

Zingou’s blush did not disappear as quickly as might have been expected ; 
she snuggled down among her cushions and ate sweetmeats abstractedly. 
she thought innocently. “ What a great, tall, 


Kitsné, by the way, was five feet 


“What a very handsome man,” 
noble creature was that sandal-maker! 
long). And how he looked at me! Pooh! have not other men looked at 
me? What has my father’s daughter to do with a cobbler?” 

She leaned her head on her hand and presently began fidgeting with her 
sandal. A minute passed. 

‘Dear me, how is this? The strap has come off. How very unfortunate ! 
Chingwaki, return at once in the way we have come and stop at the first 
cobbler’s shop. My sandal is broken !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
It has happened before, it will happen again, and not even the most 


opulent daimio of Niphon can prevent it. Little did the unconscious Akidzuki 


I have Leen staring at my Japanese tea-cup so long that I could almost imagine that Zingou’s eyes 
Zingou is a young lady in a kirimon of scarlet and green and gold, 
and an obi of marvelous embroidery, and she is eternally trying to peer over the edge of the bowl 
Kitsné is probably aware of a certain 
Sometimes I admire him for a man of 
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It is composed of two 
Could Kitsné in a frenzy of affection have 


imagine that the man with the grass-hoppers from the heights of Doknan- 
Yama, that pleased the dainty Zingou so much, was none other than the humble 
shoemaker Kitsné. Little did he fancy, on those brilliant nights when the 
gondola shot beneath the shadow of the Liogokou-bassai, that the stalwart 
It was all ane! Whether it was the 


gondolier was none other than Kitsné. 
Kitsné again—or 


sound of the samsin in the banana grove on still evenings 
the fisherman in his straw cloak who brought the sea-leeches for the daimio’s 
table-—it was always Kitsné. Never was maiden possessed of such a persistent 
anc daring lover. But this, alas ! 

One night, warned by the sweet notes of a guitar that her lover was 
near, Zingou slid the panel of her apartment aside and stepped into the garden. 
All was still. The moonlight shone on great white mulberry flowers, on 
camellias, violets and iris, on the ripening clusters of peaches, plums and 
cherries. It glimmered on the ponds scattered here and there among 
the yraceful shrubs, and showed the water banks enameled with the most 
exquisite flowers, while the rich scent of the lily perfumed the balmy air. 

But Zingou paused not to regard the beauty of the night ; she hurried on 
till she gained the garden wall. This wall was high and thick, but Zingou and 
Kitsré knew of a hole where hands might clasp, and once in a great while, 
only in cases of emergency of course, lips might meet in a kiss that recked but 
To-night the maiden slipped her butterfly of a 


could not long continue. 


little of sandals or daimios. 
hand through the aperture with a coo of delight, when to her horror it was 
seized in a grasp of iron and the voice of her father fell upon her terrified 
senses. 

‘Faithless daughter, you are trapped at last; you have betrayed yourself. 
This guitar”—and here Akidzuki violently jumped upon the unoffending 
instrument—“ was merely a ruse. Your lover is here gagged and bound, and 
to-morrow will learn the direction of the convict Island of Fatsisio.”’ 

It was in vain the poor Zingou wept and prayed ; she was conducted to 
the house, shut up in her own apartment and left to sob her little heart out in 
useless protest. 

Now Akidzuki was in reality devoted to his daughter, and being, though 
haughty, a merciful man, had, when morning dawned, quite repented of his 
harsh threat with regard to Fatsisio, but at the same time he resolved to hit 
upon some device by which he could rid Zingou of her impossible and impor- 
tunate suitor and effectually crush his image from her heart. , 

It was still early when the unfortunate Kitsné was released from his bonds 
and led before the mighty daimio. At the same moment Zingou, running 
hastily into the room, flung her arms about his neck and assured him of her 
eternal devotion. 

“Hold, my daughter,” thundered the scandalized’ Akidzuki, “do not 
As for you, miserable cobbler, be thankful that you 


What have you to say for your despicable and pre- 


further disyrace yourself. 
still retain your head. 
suming self?” 

At this Kitsné burst into a storm of excuses and regrets. How could 


anyone help loving Zingou?— which was a question impossible to answer. Was 
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she not the fairest, sweetest, most maidenly blossom in all the girl gardens of Yeddo?—which she certainly was. 
Would not he, Kitsné, be at this moment content to die for her if need be, and count the sacrifice cheap at 
that? On the last clause I have my doubts, and so had Akidzuki, but at the same time he could not fail to be 
touched by the evident sincerity of the young Kitsné’s love. Still, he must be got rid of at all costs, so the 
daimio replied with crafty wisdom : 

“My children, I would not cause you needless pain. I desire for you, Zingou, nothing but happiness. 
(Here the faces of the culprits assumed a more cheerful expression). This young man must prove himself 
worthy of you before he gains my consent to your union. Are you agreed ?” Zingou and Kitsné regarded 
each other rapturously for a moment and both nodded with emphasis “You are? Then my test is this: 
My rice fields to the south of the city are nearly ready for harvest. It is true they are rich, but every year | 
lose much wealth in the fruit which falls to the ground. Some of it is collected, but not all. You shall proceed, 
Kitsné, to-morrow at break of day, to the field known as Benten, and pick from the ground every grain of rice. 
If in the evening I find a single seed remaining, you renounce all claim to Zingou; if, on the other hand, you 
prove your courage, endurance and industry, she is yours. I say no more.” 

During this address the face of the shoemaker had assumed a sickly pallor. He recognized the craft 
in this condition, impossible as it was of exccution, and felt that his beloved was lost to him forever. The 
rice at that time of the year lay upon the ground as thick as sand ; a yard or two he might clear of grains, but a 
whole field—never! His heart died within him, and as he turned away a large tear trickled down his cheek. 

Suddenly a small hand slid into his and the voice of Zingou whispered : 

“Courage, my celestial one! Trust me and all will yet be well !” 


CHAPTER III. 

In the gray light of carly morning, before the longest ray of sunshine had touched the chilly peak of Fousie- 
Yama, a small figure might have been seen creeping along the streets towards the barber’s quarter. It was 
Zingou. As if fearful of observation she often glanced behind her and drew the folds of her kerchief closer 
around her head and face. Presently she paused, hesitated, drew back a few steps, and stifled a little sob as 
her hand wandered unconsciously up to the twists and coils of her beautiful black hair. 

“Can I?” she muttered, wringing her hands. ‘Shame on me to hesitate when he would give his whole life 


% 


for me! And she ran up a little stairway and disappeared behind the bamboo screens and straw hangings 
of the barber's shop. 

It might have been half an hour later that a small boy, dressed in a coarse blue kirimon and with his head 
nicely shaved, save for the three tuf.s allowable, hurried from the barber’s quarters towards the rice fields. 
When he reached his destination he sought out the lazy overseer and offered his services to keep the birds away 
from the field of Benten. Now it so happened that as the bird-scarer was absent, the overseer was only too 
glad to replace him without further trouble, so he pointed out the lofty litt'e platform among the bamboos 
where the boy was to sit, and, turning over on his mat, was soon fast asleep. 

The unhappy Kitsné was already at work, and but a very small patch of cleared soil rewarded his efforts, 
while the vast stretch of rice before him seemed to remind him that his efforts were futile. He did not turn his 
head as the bird-scarer clambered to his place and began to pull the cord of the great flapping straw screen that 
kept the feathered robbers from the rice. When the sun arose in full splendor and the overseer made his first 
round, he saw only the stooping figure of the solitary laborer and the monotonous movement of the boy on his 
perch in the bamboos. 

And so it was through the long, hot day—always the man in the rice, the flapping of the screen, and the 
creak, creak of the cord. 

As the hours dragged on Kitsné worked with the fever of desperation, though his ears were singing, his 
back aching with constant stooping, and his neck and face fairly blistering in the pitiless sunshine. If Zingou 
came she should find he had done his utmost, but Zingou did not come! At last the day drew to a close, and 
there were but two hours left. The visits of the overseer grew fewer and shorter. He shouted to the boy on 
the platform that the day had been warm. 

“Tt has,” answered the boy carelessly, “and I shall enjoy that bowl of saki I have left beneath the cherry tree 
at the side of the road !” 

The overseer nodded, grinned unpleasantly and disappeared. “It is well,” muttered the boy; “he will 
come no more,” and he looked at Kitsné on his hands and knees in the distance. 

Suddenly the cobbler stopped and looked up. The screen was still, and there stole from the little platform 
a thrill of joyous melody, so high, so clear and sweet, that it seemed as if the birds of heaven had comlaned 
their most perfect notes to form a single song. Again and again it rose, each time more thrilling and more 
complete; such a twittering, warbling, chirping, and bubbling, such shakes and scales and chromatics and 
crescendos as the enraptured shoemaker had never dreamed possible. He forgot the rice and the daimio ; 
he even forgot Zingou, as he stood with his mouth open, staring at the platform, his whole soul steeped in the 
delicious melody, his very being lost in the great, mysterious flood of song 

And it was only the bird-scarer after all ; only the little shaven boy in his coarse kirimon and his modest obi, 
standing on the edge of the shelf, his face lifted to the sky, his throat vibrating and swelling with his music ! 

Presently a bird with a red and white breast fluttered down and stood listening, and then a second, and 
a third, and a fourth, and more and more, till the narrow platform was covered with them and they circled 
overhead and dropped downwards to the ground like a fall of peach blossoms. And still they came—pheasant, 
woodcock, plover and snipe, bittern and heron, whole clouds of paddy-birds, larks, swallows and sparrows, 
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Tan-Chiyan, the crane, and Oshi-dori, the mandarin drake, all wheeling and 
swooping till the whole air was full of gorgeous colors and the whirr of wings 
that darkened the sun and stretched in countless numbers as far as the 
astonished Kitsné could see. 

As suddenly as it had begun the music ceased, abruptly, sharply, in the 
middle of a full, wild note. The boy sat down, Kitsné rubbed his eyes, and 
the whole enormous band of birds fell upon the field of Benten. The grain 
began to disappear as if by magic—even as he looked, the little space he had 
cleared spread and spread as the birds, in an ever-widening circle, devoured 
the rice. And now, indeed, the shoemaker recognized the hand of the gods. 
Some deity had looked with favor upon his struggles, and, taking the form of 
the boy, had thus presented himself. Kitsné fell upon his face before the 
platform. 

“Rise,” said a voice ; “rise and see how thou art delivered.” And when 
he rose there was not a grain of rice upon the whole wide field of Benten, and 
far away on the western horizon he saw the birds, a rosy belt against the sunset 
clouds. 

“Who art thou?” cried Kitsné, trembling. 

“Who am 1? Wait.” There was a scramble, a cry of astonishment, a 
little tender coo, and the cobbler and the bird-scarer fell into each other's arms. 


When, in the evening, the crafty Akidzuki rode up from the city, the first 
thing he beheld was his p.ecious rice field swept as clean of grains as a tea- 
house mat, and at that he was confounded, but when he went a little further on 
and beheld that touching tableau beneath the bamboos he was still more 
confounded, but reading at a glance in Zingou’s little shaven head the sacrifice 
that had no thought of self, he did not say, “Bless you, my children,” but far 
better, he turned and rode softly down to Yeddo and left the two together in 


the purple perfumed dusk. 


The fire is out, and I drift slowly back to the consciousness of time. I put 
my treasure back on the mantel and wonder whether this was the story of 
Kitsné, the Cobbler, and Zingou, the Lady Without Any Hair—or whether they 
were only created of the wandering fancy of some fat painter down the Honjo 


Way. 





The Climate of Canada. 





HEN Rudyard Kipling wrote The Lady of the Snows the feelings ot 
Canadians may be described as very mixed —pleased with the atten- 
tion of a poet greatly admired of Canadians, proud of the occasion 
that called forth the poem, yet resentful of the appellation which he 

had coined or made current. People in Great Britain cannot, perhaps, quite 
realize why Canadians should be so sensitive about the weather of the country. 
References to our climate are often uncomplimentary, and we have come to under- 
stand that we must defend it against unjust accusations that are made continu- 
ally. We have done a great deal to encourage misapprehensions. We have 
built palaces of ice and sent pictures of them all over the world, until now the 
mere mention of Canada suggests ice and snow to the mind of a European. 
Travelers making the tour of the world are careful to carry home snow-shoes, 
toboggans and furs, io prove that they have visited British North America. In 
some of the English papers we see items that justify the belief that many 
English editors have no conception whatever of the dimensions of the Dominion 
of Canada. They cannot understand that while the Hudson’s Bay is in Canada, 
the climate of the Hudson's Bay is only a local northern one, and that a thou- 
sand miles to the south there stretches across the continent a country immense 
in area, with as fine a climate as can be found in the world. 

The Britisher at home is slow to accept new information if his old views 
are satisfying. He must, however, be made to realize as soon as possible that 
we have a country here as large as Europe and with a climate as various It 
will not do, then, to hang out a thermometer at Baffin’s Bay and presume te read 
therefrom the temperature of Canada. It becomes necessary for us to remind 
the Britisher at home than Toronto, Ontario, is a great many miles further from 
the North Pole than is London, England. It is well to also remind him that 
many of the prejudices that exist against Canada have been fostered by a rival 
country, the United States—a country that would persuade the world that the 
only habitable parts of North America are included within the republic. 
lhe newspapers of the United States circulate extensively in Great Britain. 


Books and magazines published in New York and Boston appear simultaneously 
in London. ‘The errors that cloud the minds of the British public as to Canada’s 
natural advantages are encouraged by this literature of a people rival to us and, 
although situated by our side, strangely slow to see and admit that our climate 
has been traduced for a hundred years, the fertility of our soil, the immensity of 
our agricultural areas and our natural resources misunderstood. We havea 
right to demand from the Britisher at home an open and a fair mind. He 
should hear new evidence. 

We are not surrounded by wolves and bears. The writer has lived in 
Canada for thirty years and never saw a wolf. He has never seen a bear, ex- 
cept those animals that are led around by the nose to play tricks for the amuse- 
ment of children, and these are not native. He has never been scalped by 
Indians. The only Indians he has ever met with have been quite as peaceable 
and as ready to earn an honest dollar as any white man could be. In Ontario 
it is as difficult to meet an Indian as it is to fall in with a duke, and perhaps it 
would be true to say that not more than one Canadian in ten has ever seen 
either. 

To be sure, Indians can be met with 1f one goes to the North-West Terri 
tories, where large tracts of country are “ reserved” for the aborigines, but even 
on these reservations the “ bad”’ Indians do not constitute as large a percentage 
as the “‘ bad” whites do ina city. Wolves and bears and other wild animals 
may be hunted in Canada, too, but to get to the new country where such hunt 
ing may be had, one has to make, from central Canada, a journey greater than 
the distance from Liverpool to Edinburgh. Travelers who do not care to hunt 
bears need not fear that bears will hunt them. 

Mr. Beckles Willson, who went through Canada for the London Daz/y 
Mail, in writing of Toronto, Canada, referred to the sunshine in which the city 
is bathed the year round. He said: ‘ 4f/rofos of sunshine, I should like to 
present Londoners with a few figures dealing with this commodity. I have 
been told that the total number of 
sunshiny days last year in London 
was 61. In Toronto it was 196. ~ 
The number of hours of sunshine 
in Milan in the month of March 
was 293; in Toronto it was 369, 
rising in Juneto 470. The average 
number of cloudy days per month 
is less than five, and tor several 
years there have been none at all 
in June, July and August. As to 
the temperature of the winter of 
1896, Londoners would be surprised 
to bear that in January last nota 
fleck of snow was to be seen. The 
Riviera could not do better than 
that.” 

As a rule we have snow in Janu- 
ary all over Canada. We are not 
disp»sed to hide our snow, but 
rather prefer to boast of it because 
it makes our winters the pleasant- 
est in the world. Winter ap- 
proaches us gradually ; we are 
ready for it when it arrives, and 
the greater the snow-fall the better 
pleased are we. Ifthere is “ steady 
sleighing” it means that every 
interest of business and pleasure 
will b> served; but we are not 































Canada so bound up with the idea 
of snow that the mention of this 
Dominion will cause Europeans to 
shiver. Britishers who spend two 
winters with us are often the most 










active champions of our climate. 
We have no tornadoes in summer 
nor blizzards in winter, such as 
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The Fugitive. 


CROSS the plains the stranger passed, 
A lone track lengthened far away ; 
The sky with cloud was overcast— 
The sky was darkly gray. 


The living land, where work is done 
And love remains, he left behind ; 

He raced towards the setting sun, 
He faced the bitter wind. 


The even snow lay all around, 
A wilderness of whited woe ; 
Nor other sight—nor any sound— 
Only the sky and snow. 


Save for the bleak inconstant wind, 
The fearsome silence hemmed him in 
On either hand, before, behind, 


Above—even as his sin. 


Without a pause or breathing space, 
Faster and faster, on he sped ; 

With living souls he ran a race— 
He could not flee the dead! 


\h, bitter, bitter, blew the wind !— 
} i [t was his victim’s icy breath ! 
rhe formless thing that raced behind— 
He knew that it was Death! 


Aye darker grew the threatening cloud, 
\n angrier red the menacing sun ; 
Ihe furious wind it cried aloud 


The deed that he had done. 








And now the snow began to fall, 
Slowly at first, as chaff so light, 
Then sheer about him, like a wall— 

And, suddenly, it was night ! 


Night all around and in his soul! 
Hope’s blessed light no more shall mark 
Life’s way for him, he knows ; his goal 
Inevitable dark ! 


His fear grew vast and vague as night ! 
The fell winds whipped him, as a thong ; 

The spectral snow bedimmed his sight— 
And ever he raced along. 


Now close behind he heard the sound 
Of mounted men in haste and wrath ; 
(His wrists the icy fetters bound !) 
He fled the guiding path ! 


The rhythmic horses’ hoofs did seem 
The beating of a muffled drum ; 

The incompassionate winds did scream, 
But terror froze him dumb! 


So close he was, he heard the speech 
Of those who doomed him swift to die ; 
Stretch out his hand and he could reach 
The squadron clattering by. 


As if he were of vermin brood, 
With jeer and jest they sought his life ; 
They passed—and, lo, beside him stood 
The one who was his wife ! 


With pity for a hunted thing,— 
Himself and not himself—that lay 
Hiding beneath the snow’s white wing ; 

She knelt—he heard her pray ! 


“Pardon, dea: Lord, Thou knowest all ; 
O, cleanse his sin!” she cried again ; 

Fierce and more fast the snow did fall— 
The winds sobbed out, ‘‘ Amen !” 


The vision fades even as it came, 
Is gone as soon—and all the wold 
Repeats the agony of his shame, 
Its terror and its cold! 


Aye hope exceeding leagues of snow— 
And dark illimitable walls ! 

Nor change, but ever from woe to woe ! 
He reels, he stumbles—falls ! 


Oh, stay your haste who still pursue, 
He never more shall rise again ! 
The snow fell fast, it grew and grew— 

A heap upon the plain ! 


A heap !—and ever the snow falls fast.— 

It wraps him ’round from foot to head ; 
It level grows, and, at the last,— 

It hides the erring dead ! 
Montreal, ’97. KEPPELL STRANGE. 





, 
Teddy’s Query. 
One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short— 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


“Mamma,” he asked at length, 
“Which would you like the best,- 
For me to grow worth and south, like Tom, 
Or like Willie, from east to west ?” 
A. F. CALDWELL. 


The Old Cavalier. 


‘ For our martyr’d Charles I pawn’d my plate, 
For his son I spent my all, 

That a churl might dine, and drink my wine, 
And preach in my father’s hall ; 

That father died on Marston Moor, 
My son on Worcester plain ; 

But the king he turn’d his back on me 
When he got his own again. 





“ The other day there came, God wot ! 
A solemn, pompous ass, 
Who begged to know if I did not go 
To the sacrifice of mass ; 
I told him fairly to his face, 
That in the field of fight 
I had shouted loud for Church and King, 
When he would have run outright. 


“ He talk’d of the Man of Babylon 
With his rosaries and copes, 

As if a Roundhead wasn’t worse 
Than half a hundred Popes. 

I don’t know what the people mean, 
With their horror and affright ; 

All Papists that I ever knew 
Fought stoutly for the right. 


“ T now am poor and lonely, 
This cloak is worn and old, 
But yet it warms my loyal heart, 
Through sleet, and rain, and cold, 
When I call to mind the Cavaliers, 
Bold Rupert at their head, 
Bursting through blood and fire, with cries 
That might have wak’d the dead. 


“Then spur and sword was the battle word, 
And we made their helmets ring, 

Howling like madmen, all the while, 
For God and for the King. 

And though they snuffled psalms, to give 
The Rebel-dogs their due, 

When the roaring shot pour’d close and hot 
They were stalwart men and true. 


‘On the fatal field of Naseby, 
Where Rupert lost the day 
By hanging on the flying crowd 
Like a lion on his prey, 
I stood and fought it out until, 
In spite of plate and steel, 
The blood that left my veins that day 
Flow’d up above my heel. 


“ And certainly, it made those quail 
Who never quail’d before, 
To look upon the awful front 
Which Cromwell’s horsemen wore. 
I felt that every hope was gone, 
When | saw their squadrons form, 
And gather for the final charge 
Like the coming of a storm. 


‘Oh! where was Rupert in that hour 
Of danger, toil and strife ? 

It would have been to all brave men 
Worth a hundred years of life 

To have seen that black and gloomy force, 
As it poured down in line, 

Met midway by the Royal horse 
And Rupert of the Rhine. 


** All this is over now, and I 
Must travel to the tomb, 
Though the king I’ve served has got his own, 
In poverty and gloom. 
Well, well, I serv’d him for himself, 
So I must not now complain ; 
But I often wish that I had died 
With my son on Worcester plain.” 
SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE 
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lA SHUT up my book with a yawn and looked at the clock. It 
A was five minutes past twelve. 

“Nine miles to see a patient at seven to-morrow morn- 
ing ; should have been in bed long ago,” I thought, getting 
up and knocking out my pipe, just as a sharp double tap 
came at the laboratory door. 

I went over, unlocked and flung it open to admit a tall 
man enveloped in a long cloak. 

“Doctor Kerr?” he asked, in a slightly foreign accent. 

“The same,” said I. 

“If you will accompany me, sir, you will be conferring a favor. 
I come on behalf’ of a friend who has seriously cut himself.” 

“What with?” I asked, as I hurriedly bundled some lint and 
bandages into a bag. 

“What with—did you say? Anaxe. We were trying an experiment, the 
” he finished the sentence with a shrug. 





instrument slipped, and 

“If you will be good enough to come quickly; I have a carriage in 
waiting.” 

“Very well, Mr.——?” 

“Flavio Cruzado,” the stranger said after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Very well, Senor Cruzado, I am ready,” I said, getting inside my great- 
coat and switching off the incandescent light. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and I was not sorry to step into a closed cab, 
which was waiting for us across the street under the trees. Once under way 
my companion became exceedingly voluble. He was a Spaniard, and a very 
well educated one; indeed, he admitted that he had been educated at an 
English college. 

During a lull in the conversation, his conversation, rather, I asked him 
where his friend had cut himself. 

“Itis his foot ; but wait, you shall see. Poor fellow! | am afraid he is 
suffering. But here we are ; let me take your bag.” 

I alighted and looked around. I recognized the locality. We had drawn 
up before an empty house on Robie street. It was detached from the other 
dwellings, and was pretty much out of repair, being about the oldest on the 
street, in fact. 

“TI didn’t know anyone was living here,’ I said, as the stranger, after 
paying the cabby, led the way up the steps. 

“My friend has a room or two fitted up; he is something of a Bohemian.” 

“It has been unoccupied for a lengthy time,” I remarked, looking up at 
the big white “ For Sale or To Let,” which stared down drearily at us from one 
of the windows. 

“Indeed? You will have to follow me rather closely, sir. The accident 
happened my friend down below ; there is no light.” He need not have told 
me that; Icould see it for myself. 

“Has your-—permit me to say—peculiar friend his quarters down beneath?” 
I ventured to ask, as I groped alony the bare hall after the man in front, in no 
very amiable spirit. 

“You will see, doctor, for yourself. He is strange, very strange, and this 
is one of his notions, ideas, or whatever you call them.” 

“ What,’ I said, with a short laugh at the ambiguity of the remark, “is 
cutting himself one of his ideas?” 

“ Not exactly ; you shall see,” and here he gave a chuckle. ‘Take care, 
doctor, the stairs are here ; | should have had a lamp to guide you.” 

I felt my way cautiously down behind him, beginning to enter into the 
humor of the thing. As we reached the bottom I saw a bar of light streaming 
out from beneath a door, which my companion opened suddenly, giving me, at 
the same time, a slight push, which sent me, unprepared as I was, well into the 
room. Senor Cruzado quickly closing the door, locked it, and, putting the key 
in his pocket, shook his head with a grim smile. 

“Ah, doctor, you are too unsuspecting. Perhaps this will be a lesson 
to you.” 

For a few seconds I could see nothing, coming out of the pitch darkness ; 
but I pretty soon opened my eyes to the fact that I was the victim of some joke. 

The room was bare and partly underground. An oil-lamp, smoking con- 
siderably, stood on the mantel. There were three people present besides my 
late conductor. Two of them stood together in a corner, and the other, a short, 
stout man, wearing small mustaches and imperial, presumably a Frenchman, 
occupied another. 

“Ha! you succeed?” asked the latter in an excited tone. 

Senor Cruzado nodded. ‘As you see.” 

“What does this mean?” I said sharply. ‘“ This gentleman here claimed 


AN UNWILLING WITN 
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my assistance to attend a friend, who, he said, had seriously cut himself. It 
does not strike me,” said I, looking about, “ that any of you require my atten- 
tion. If this is some practical joke, as it seems to be, allow me to say I 
consider it an extremely dirty and contemptible affair,” and I moved toward 
the door. 

The Spaniard held up his hand. “Strong words, amtgo mito, yet no doubt 
the occasion warrants them. Listen: two of these gentlemen here came to the 
conclusion that their honor was at stake, and are now about to vindicate it, the 
weapons,” pointing to the floor, “swords. But the question was where to get 
a medico, for strict etiquette demands one ; but,” shaking his head, “you are 
a cold-blooded race, and settle all your differences in court. If I had asked a 
doctor to assist in a duel he would have had me arrested. At last Senor 
Durham proposed you, for, being young in the profession and eager for experi- 
ence and cash—you see I put it plainly—you would be more likely to fall into 
our little trap.” 

“And do you mean to say,” I exclaimed incredulously, forgetting how I 
had been duped, in my surprise, “that in the nineteenth century, in the center 
of a civilized city, two men are going to do their best to kill or maim each 
other? What nonsense!’’ I said scornfully. ‘‘ This is part of your practical 
joke. Again I say——” 

“Bah !” ejaculated the Frenchman impatiently. ‘Why this tomfoolery ? 
Monsieur le docteur must, in ze word of his grandhomme Shakespear : 

* Take ze current as it serves 


Itg ws late 


“Exactly,” put in Senor Cruzado. “‘It grows late.” Turning to me again 
he said coldly 

“You cannot stop this duel, and you cannot go until it is finished, so you 
had better be content,” then walking over to the two in the farther corner he 
conversed with one of them in a low tone, both carefully examining a couple of 
swords, or more correctly speaking, rapiers. 

I addressed myself to the other. 

“What is this business?” I said. ‘ It seems incredible that such a thing 
could come to pass in days like these, especially in the heart of a law- 
abiding city.” 

“Don’t you worry, doctor,” was the answer, in a hearty tone. “I saw him 
cheat at cards right enough, and told him so. He called me a liar; I was never 
called that before. I challenged him, thinking we were to use fists as an under- 
stood thing. He remarked that, as he was the challenged party, he would 
name his weapon. He chose swords. However, he called mea liar, and I'll 
meet him with anything up to Gatling guns,” he added with a laugh. 

The man was a Yankee, I guessed from his manner, of not more than 
twenty-four, a mere boy, in fact ; an honest-looking, smooth-shaven fellow, with 
a voice and personality that attracted me at once. 

“But,” I protested, “it is not a question of 

“Come, gentlemen, are you ready ?” said the Englishman, Durham, hand- 
ing his principal one of the rapiers. 

“Ugh! It’s beastly cold; let us have this farce ended,” he said. 

Tomkins took the weapon and unconcernedly stepped out into the middle 
of the floor. His opponent, who, despite the intense cold, had thrown aside 
coat and waistcoat and had rolled up his right shirt sleeve, handled his blade 
in a manner that made me nervous. I had taken a dislike to the man, for no 
other reason, perhaps, than that he had such a cold-blooded, businesslike look 
about him. 

The two seconds arranged their men so that the light of the lamp would 
not give either one an advantage. 

The Frenchman, Monsieur Garcoir, if I heard his name aright, threw 
himself on guard with a motion that stamped him at once as a master of the 
fence, the Yankee clumsily imitating him. It was clear that the latter knew 
nothing about his weapon, and I awaited the issue of this unequal combat wit! 
a pent-up wrath too deep for utterance. 

It was a strange tableau, about as strange, perhaps, as many a man might 
see ina lifetime. The bare room, the smoky little lamp on the high chimney 


piece ; Senor Cruzado leaning carelessly against the wall by the door, with 





arms folded, wearing on his handsome, swarthy face a sort of mocking smile, 
while puffing composedly at a cigarette. George Durham, the Englishman, 
showed more interest, and although attempting to conceal it, was laboring 
under great excitement. 

Yet the coolest of all, I believe, was Tomkins. 
nothing about fencing ; he cut, hacked, slashed, and poked in a manner which, 


The fellow knew zbsolutely 


at any other season, would have been amusing. But his very ignorance of his 


weapon seemed to be the great point in his favor. I had heard that fact before 
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but had never believed it. This style of play appeared to altogether disconcert 
his adversary, whose fine thrus:s, guards, longes, were all met by furious 


slashes that savored more of a quarter-staff exhibition. All through Tomkins 
kept up a conversation, principally with me. 
“ How’s that, doctor? O. K., eh?” he said once, actually laughing when, 


as Monsieur Garcoir overreached himself, he brought his weapon around with 
stinging force on the Frenchman's « heek. 

Lhe latter hissed out a venomous “ Sacre.’” as the thin steel cut the flesh, 
and a fire leapt up in his eyes that was unpleasant to look at. He seemed now 
to lose all control of himse f, and pressed Tomkins so hard that he was forced 
to back precipitate y into the further corner. 

“What vou do now?” muttered the foreigner with a grin that might have 
equaled one of those smiles we may imagine the Old One to assume at the fall 
of a church member from grace 

Tomkins for a moment said nothing, then with an incredibly quick bound 
he was out of the corner and his antagonist occupying his place. 

“ Ave Maria” exclaimed the Spaniard, lifting his eyes in affected admira- 
tion. “What an acrobat! The stage has lost a star. What say you, doctor?” 
But here Monsicur Garcoir in one of his frenzied rushes, in which he 


drowned alike skill and 
caution, forced Tomkins 
out on the floor again, 
and made a lightning-like 
inside the 





longe, get 
other's guard. Tomkins 
literally flung himself out 
of the way, but not quite 
quickly enough to escape 
iltogether the thrust, the 
jade going through his 
buttoned-up coat like a 
needle. Here now was his 
time, and I found myself 
breathlessly waiting to see 
him put his opponent ors 

But instead of 
hat, with a terrilic sweep 
he knocked the French- 


in’s blade flying out of 


.h, Monsieur, I 


scored that time. Doctor, 
yut that dewn to me.” 

A furious oath fell 
rom Monsieur’s lips as he 


hed the sword tumble 
ross the room and heard 


he aggravating laugh of 


“Won Dict!” he cried 


dly. “Oh for ze one 


mance!” For a moment 
there was dead _ silence, 
) broken by the labored 


reathing of the combat- 
ts and the monotonous 
. 5 of the water as it 


from a tap in the 


Take up your 
weapon,” said Tomkins 
\ fter a pause 
iO 5 ufer a P LuUse, 
The Frenchman was 
nderstruck ; then as his 
face paled curiously and 
‘le ef 1 
litted 
ye! ite] , 
s ? “IT DIDNT KNOW ANYONE 
) } the 
dad and entered into the attack again, not with the impetuosity that had 
( former play, but with a marked determination that made my 


uu recognize, no doubt, doctor, in our worthy friend a true spirit of 


“ 


( said castically \ specimen of that gallantry which 
ee! ught up to believe exists in the French nation. I guess, doctor, 
etter, eh ? with illustrations, as they say in books. What do 
dart lightly aside to escape a vicious longe. 
nd, you fool!” I cried; “you'll need it all before you're 
Doc., don’t get riled; I never did the pace much in my life, and 
reckon | il help me along somewhat 
Help you to hell panted Monsieur, as with a desperate, clean thrust 
it le Tom yuard, and the next instant the pommel of his weapon 
the poor fellow’s ribs with a sickening noise The wounded 
in stood bolt-upright, with a look of surprise and horror stamped on his 
face, but as the Frenchman jerked out his blade he fell in a heap on 
he flo It all happened so quickly that I had no time to realize it. 
? ai He is not dead! He will——” 





WAS LIVING HERE,’ 


“Shut up, will you,” I said sternly, taking off my coat and putting it under 
the stricken man’s head. I could do nothing but try to stanch the flow of 
blood from the wound. There was no hope, that was plain. The blade had 
pierced the left lung, right over the heart, producing internal hemorrhage. 
Tomkins was conscious, that was all. 

“ Have you anything to say?” I said gently, bending down close over him. 

“ No hope, then?” he asked feebly, with a touch of bitterness. 

“Pm afraid not,” I said reluctantly ; but why lie to a man who is e’en 
crossing the river before your eyes? 

“ He did for me, eh, doctor? I thought he would after—I hardly realized 
that ny life was—was——” Here a rush of blood from his mouth and nostrils 
cut short his sentence. 

“ Hasn’t anyone a drop of liquor?” I asked hastily. “ You idiot,” I said, 
turning to Cruzado, “why didn’t you suggest my bringing it, foreseeing some- 
thing of this sort?” 

“A doctor knows his own medicines,” he returned nonchalantly. 

“Tf I had had wind of your game I would have known my business right 
enough,” I answered bitterly, for it burned me to think how I had been duped, 
and so easily too. After a few moments Tomkins opened his eyes. I saw his 
lips move, and bent my ear 
so that it touched them. 

“Tell—mother,” he 
just whispered, ‘“1I—died 
thinking—of her. She ex— 
great—things. All over, 
send me back—address 
—money in trunk. Hard 
to die—so— young — eh?” 
But he stopped with a 
shudder, his head fell over, 
and I knew I held a corpse. 

“Good Lord!” said 
Durham hoarsely ; “what 
a death !” 

“Dieu! let us go,” 
muttered the Frenchman, 
and I could see the sweat 
standing out on his fore 
head. 

“Caramba’l and let 
our good friend, the doctor 
accompany us,” was the 
Jeering answer of the 
Spaniard. 

“Doctor, you will have 
to submit to having your 
hands tied. This is for our 
own safety only. I have 
arranged so that you will 
be released at daybreak. 
I am afraid it is necessary 
that you take charge of 
and he gave a momentary 
glance at the stiffening 
figure at my feet. 

“But I shall not sub 
mit to be tied,” I said 
hotly, all my _ bottled-up 
rage bursting out. 

“We shall see,” was 
the composed answer, 
and the three of them 
advanced. Monsieur Gar- 
coir was the first to try his 
luck with me. Pretty well 
warmed up, I struck out at 


? 


I SAID. him with all my strength ; 
but in the very act I tripped 
over the body and went sprawling on my back, being p'nned down by the two 
foreigners, while Durham rather shamefacedly bound my hands and feet. 

“You shall pay for this dearly,’ I ground out, feeling quite capable of 
running one of them through had I been free. 

“That is exactly what we are trying to prevent,” said the Spaniard. 

“ Now, doctor,” he continued quickly, “here is two hundred dollars in your 
country’s notes. This is for your assistance. Here is another fifty to send 
back the—our unfortunate friend. You can use the latter amount either for 
that purpose or for your own needs,” he added with a sneer, as he came over 
and stuffed the money in my pocket. 


“ce 


“Let us be away,” broke in the gallant Monsieur; “ze daylight will be 
here.” It was evident that M. Garcoir was not as anxious to gaze on the work 
of his hands as some men are. 

Senor Cruzado picked up the sword-case and unlocked the door. As he 
opened it Durham advanced and said in a voice that was slightly husky : 

* Doctor, don’t think too badly of me. This unfortunate affair would have 
come off whether I had consented to act in it or not; and, believe me, I had 
hopes of preventing it. Good heaven!” he added, “it would look very nice 
and honorable on paper, all this, but it seemed to me like a clear case of 
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** COME, GENTLEMEN, ARE YOU 


murder,” and gazing for an instant at the body of his principal, he turned 
hurriedly and joined the other two, who had been watching him closely. 

Silently they filed out, by order of their virtue, Monsieur Garcoir first ; 
Senor Cruzado was the last. 

“Senor Kerr,” he said gravely, dropping the light, cynical air he had 
affected all through the affair, “I think if we had met under different circum- 
stances we might have been friends. As it is, I have felt admiration for the 
way you have acted, ///os.’ for your self-control, a foreign quantity with us.” 
He turned his eyes toward the body of Tomkins. 

“There is a splendid object lesson! That is what we were-—dust ; that is 
what we return to, soul and all, no hereafter,” and as he returned to his old 
manner, “ Ha, ha! what a comforting creed it is to believe in nothing. Adyos.” 

He closed the door gently and I heard the key turn in the lock, a 
moment’s whispering, then the tramp of footsteps ascending the stairs and 
dying away. 

Why I did not lose my limbs through that night’s work is more than I 
attempt to explain, doctor though I be ; for the mercury was down two points 
below zero, and I had nothing on except a thin summer suit. Besides this, my 
hands and feet were so tied that circulation was entirely stopped. Altogether, 
It was the most miserable night | ever spent or hope to spend. 

Daybreak was pretty well advanced when a key was turned, and a small, 
diminutive street urchin entered. He was evidently not a sixth in the drama, for 
as he caught sight of the corpse on the floor his towsie red hair literally stood 
up on end, and he let out a yell that at least accomplished the feat of making 


my blood circul: 


ite. However, after a long time, by dint of threats and bribes, 
with which latter I guessed he had lately had some acquaintance, I got him 
to emerge from the shadow of the door and untie my hands and feet. 

I had the last remains of poor Tomkins, the victim of a man’s “ honor,” 
conveyed as soon as possible to my quarters. 

Then it all came out naturally, for it was my clear duty. The newspapers 
dropped on it with a delight that seemed unholy. I became something of a 
social lion, a man to be envied, though, heaven knows, I don’t see why ; and 
perhaps, if the truth is to be told—and that 1s what I am trying to strictly 
adhere to—the secret of my success within the last three years has been greatly, 
if not entirely, due to this business, It has acted something like a quack 
advertisement. 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S CHRISTMAS 





READY?” SAID THE ENGLISHMAN. 


The police put forth their greatest efforts to follow and locate the surviving 
actors in the affair I have chronicled. All the railway depots were watched, all 
the outgoing vessels were rigidly searched, but to no purpose. Senor Cruzado, 
in company with M. Garcoir, had registered at the Halifax only three days pre- 
viously ; and George Durham, Esq., had but arrived in the last mail steamer 
and had put up at the same hotel. Presumably that is where the quarrel 
originated. However, all trace of them was lost; they had disappeared as 
completely as if the ground, to use a familiar phrase, had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

Last May I feund myself in Nantes. I was sitting in a cafe taking a light 
lunch, preparatory to taking the train for Paris. I had finished and was about 
to rise, when I felt as if someone was stealthily eying me. I turned slowly 
around and encountered the gaze of— Monsieur Garcoir. 

“ Von Dieu! Monami,.am right. It is Monsieur le docteur !” 

It was the same man surely, not a whit changed, even to the severe 
black tie. 

“Were you addressing me, sir?” I said coldly, looking him over. “ You 
must have made some mistake; you are no friend of mine. I do not know, 
nor desire to know, any fugitive from justice.’ 

“Te Diable! fugitif/” he cried, scowling, the fiery glitter I had noticed on 
that night springing up in his eyes. 

“Exactly; fugitive,” I repeated. “You cheated the police well enough, brt 
you will have a harder job cheating your Maker.” 

“ Wa for / you think?” he replied with a hght laugh. ‘The cure absolved 
me, as you say ; besides, he was a heretigue.” 

“MM. Garcoir,” I said, walking over to where he stood and looking down at 
him, for he was a small man, “my contempt for you is such that I have great 
difficulty, regardless of consequences, in keeping my hands off you.” 

He shrank back, for at heart, I believe, he was a coward. I turned away, 
and, throwing the curious waiter a twenty-franc piece, walked out. 

An hour later, as the train was about to start, I looked out of the window 
and recognized Monsieur Garcoir standing on the platform. He espied me 
and waved his handkerchief with an insolent smile. The car moved slowly 
out of the station, and that was the last I saw of the man, and I pray to heaven 


it is the last I ever shall. 















































































T was the evening of Tuesday, 
February 17th, 1891. A great 
political meeting was being held 

in the Academy of Music, Toronto. 
It had been announced that Sir John 
Macdonald would speak, and also Sir 
Charles Tupper, the Canadian High 
Commissioner to England. The Con- 
servative press had hinted that Sir 
John Macdonald would make some 
important announcements, while sedu- 
lous efforts were made to picture the 
“war horse of the Cumberland” as 
the greatest orator of all time. The 
campaign was almost over and _poli- 
RT. HON. SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. tical feeling ran higher, perhaps, than 
at any other time since Confederation, 

so it was not surprising to find King street blocked with a mass of people long 
before the Academy opened. Being on the staff of a daily paper at the time, 
I had a ticket entitling me to admission by a private door, and, like many other 





press men, vainly trusted to this instead of throwing myself into the rush 
when the doors opened. Within five minutes of the opening of the doors the 
entire capacity of the Academy was taxed, and yet the thousands who filled the 
streets did not seem to have been at all diminished. Those who were wedged 
in the crowd as far away as York street corner asked: “ Why do they not 
open the doors?” They could not realize that an imperceptible fraction of the 
surging mob had filled the Academy of Music so full that its strongly pillared 
galleries were eyed doubtfully by many on the platform. 

With other press men I managed to get near the private door, but before 
we could be admitted a crowd carried us off our feet, and the police locked the 
door from within so that it could not be taken by storm. 

After spending an hour in spying around the premises I found myself in 
the darkness at the rear of the Academy in conversation with a young man 
whom I could not see. He offered to lead me into the building for twenty-five 
cents, and so I followed him through a very narrow cellar window, along under- 
ground passages in pitch darkness, for the guide would not allow a match to be 
struck, in and out and finally up, until at last I sat among the rafters of the 
theater, gazing down from the ceiling upon the crowded stage and the sea 
of people who billowed back prodigiously to the pillars, and walls, and the 
very roof. 

An old man was speaking. 

His voice was tremulous, and for a time querulous. He did not look 
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GRAVE 1 RT. HON. SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, IN CATARAQUI CEMETERY, 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


strong, but when he turned about I saw that it was Sir John Macdonald. 
Strangely enough I had never seen him before. He was not the man of 
the cartoor His face impressed me as being twenty years older than the one 
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that Mr. Bengough and Mr. Hunter had made familiar to every schoolboy in 
the land. But his voice was the essential disappointment—-that of a worn-out 
old man. As he talked, however, the great audience hushed itself into atten- 
tion and then into deep silence. Not a word was lost. The quavering voice 
reached to the furthest limit of the place. I do not know how long he had 
been speaking, but he had just got his audience in hand, and then he produced 
a document and began to read. It was his expose of Edward Farrer—the 
famous letter in which that gentleman undertook to show the authorities at 
Washington how to bring Canada to her knees. 

When he had finished reading, the old chieftain held the paper aloft in his 
right hand, and it trembled and rustled in his grasp as he cried : 

* 1 do not know what you call this, but I call it treason.” 

It was the climax of his speech ; the climax of that campaign ; the climax 
of his public career. 

He seemed filled with grief and fury. If he did not feel what he expressed, 
then he proved himself that night the greatest actor who ever stood upon the 
stage of the Academy of Music. If he felt it, his emotion was sublime. 

That was the first and last time I ever saw Sir John A. Macdonald, but I 
would not exchange that brief and dramatic view of the chieftain for a life 
acquaintance of him. I recall him only as the great actor who played his part 
so well, or as the great patriot who that night fired his countrymen with a fury 
against treason. 

Having hurried away before the meeting was over, | can testify to a fact 
tlLat may not be generally known. Mr Farrer was then on the G/oée staff, and 
it must have been feared that some demon- 
stration would be made against him, for on 
















turning from King street into Melinda street 
I found an inspector with a body of police- 
men placing the officers in convenient places 
around the G/ode office. They were so 
placed as not to attract observation, but 
they were there. It will be remembered 
that Sir John Macdonald was placed in a 
carriage and drawn through the streets, and 
he so directed the route taken to the Albany 
Club that the G/ode office was not brought 
intc danger. 

On Saturday 
night, June 6th, 1891, 
I was walking along 
College street with a 
newspaper friend of 
mine, when suddenly 
we stopped and looked 
into each other’s faces. 
It was within an hour 
of mdnight, and the 
sound that arrested us 
was the tolling of a 
bell far down town. 
Then a_ nearer bell 
gave a boom, then one 
nearer still, and then 
another west and be- 
yond us; then the dis- 


tant bell tolled again, Grave OF HON. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, IN THE 


and the ominous toll- CEMETERY AT SARNIA, ONT. 
ing sounded from all 


parts of the city as if done by preconcerted arrangement. I remember that 
my friend and I did not speak, but merely looked at each other significantly 
and wondered what would follow THIS. Then we hurried, running much of 
the way, down to the newspaper offices, for we knew that special editions must 
be issued, but before we could get there, boys came running with “specials” 
telling of the death of Sir John A. Macdonald. The central parts of the city 
remained alive all that night. The wildest speculation was indulged in as to 
what would happen. Some talked of the morrow as though an invading army 
was within twenty miles of the city. Who would be premier? Could the 
Government last? If the Government fell would there be annexation? So 
people queried. The king was dead, and he died without issue. What would 
be the upshot? We were in that state of expectant uncertainty which in 
South American republics is seized upon for a revolution. 


On the second day of August, 1897, | was in Kingston and, arising early, 
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1 went out to Cataraqui Cemetery while the dew was heavy on the grass. 
At the gates I met a boy and asked him where was the grave of Sir John 
Macdonald. He did not know. His manner suggested that one grave was 
much like another and no tomb of much interest to barefooted youth. <A 
mother and two children making an early visit to the cemetery met me in the 


walk, and in answer to my enquiry said that the grave was “ Over there some- 








GRAVE OF HON. GEORGE BROWN, IN THE NECROPOLIS, TORONTO, ONT. 


where.” I doubt not that they could have told me where lay another grave 
the one they came to lay flowers on—of someone more dear to them than 
any statesman or any king that ever swayed the destinies of a nation. 

After twenty minutes spent in fruitless search, at last I stood beside the 
iron railing that surrounds the Macdonald plot. There is no mound over the 
remains of the old chieftain. At his head stands a stone cross with these 
words : “ John Alexander Macdonald, born June 11, 1815, died June 6, 1891.” 
At his feet there is a little rod, surmounted by three links and the letters 
I’. L. T.—the emblem of the Oddtellows. There is not a flower over the grave, 
but close-cropped grass. It is a modest resting-place for one whose life was 
so brilliant and vital with action. 

Here he sleeps, restored to the bosom of our mother. Was he great? He 
is as quiet and as low-laid as the humblest beggar that asked him for alms fifty 
years ago. Was he valued at his real 
worth? If not, the chance is gone; yet 
he was better treated, perhaps, accord 
ing to his worth, than many another 
who lies in Cataraqui. Was hea great 
statesman or only a clever politician? 
From his tomb you can extort no 
answer. Not in the marble and 
bronze memorials that are rushed up 
when a man dies is he commemo- 
rated, but in the fruits of his life, for 
the papyri of Egypt give the lie to 
the boasts in stone that are crumb- 
ling to dust on the deserts of that 
land, and a single one of Solomon’s 





proverbs has meant more to the 
human family than that mighty temple HON. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 
erected by him—grand as it was with 

its cedars from Lebanon and gold from Ophir, and the lives and bones of the 


thousands who spent their days in building 1t. 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 
The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
i 


Be scattered around and together 





And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 


Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie 
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The hand of the king that the sce ptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath w 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


For the politician, the busy man of the world, it is an excellent discipline 
to pay a visit to the grave of John A. Macdonald at Cataraqui, or of Alexander 
Mackenzie at Sarnia, or of George Brown in the Necropolis at Toronto. Of 
the three graves the one most favorably situated, the one most easily found and 
the one in nearest keeping with the popular idea of what a great man’s grave 
should be, is that of George Brown. Yet all three graves are disappointments. 
A stranger would not pick them out as worthy of more notice than the others 
that surround them. At the gate of 
the cemetery the great man is stripped 
of his greatness ; the writer is deprived 
of the books he has written; the 
orator leaves behind him the cheers 
that his speeches evoked ; the mil- 
lionaire comes in without his money ; 
the victor throws off his laurels, and 
prince and peasant lie equally still and 
are soon equally forgotten. Among 
all the ambitions that inspire the 
human breast there is perhaps, after 
all, not one that yields such returns as 
the desire to be respected and loved 
by one’s own family and_ friends. 





Efforts so spent bring high rewards HON. GEORGE BROWN. 

in life and soften the shock of death. 

The man who serves a nation may attain to a splendid eminence, yet he may 
have an unappeased heart-hunger that is unknown to the man who dwells 
undisturbed in the delights of his humble home. At all events we know this, 
that these three great Canadians lie quietly enough in graves that are humble 
enough, and beside their graves the visitor may stand lost in contemplation, 
unelbowed by those throngs of place-hunters and toadies who in life crowded 
about them. You may draw near to that one of the three whose character 
pleased you best, and find yourself alone with him, free from interruptions, 
undismayed by his greatness —you and he and God. 

On April 12th, 1878, Lord Dufferin, in a note to Hon. Alexander Mac 
kenzie, said: “I was particularly touched at the pleasant way in which you 
alluded to our personal relations. For my own part, 1 can say that I have 
derived nothing but unalloyed pleasure from them The better I have become 
acquainted with you, the more I have learned to respect and honor the straight- 
forward integrity of your character and the unmistakable desire to do your 
duty faithfully by the Queen, the Empire and the Dominion.” With that fine 
penetration which distinguished his mind, Lord Dufferin, in that letter penned 
twenty years ago, epitomized the character of Hon. Alexander Mackenzie as it 
was, and as it will be known always. He died on Sunday, April 17th, 1892, at 
the age of seventy. Services were conducted at his Toronto residence, at the 
Jarvis street Baptist church, Toronto, and next day, after the body had been 
transferred by special train to Sarnia, services were held in the St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian church in that town. The burial took place in the Mackenzie 
plot in Lakeview Cemetery, about two miles from Sarnia. 


These three men were of three distinct types of character. Mackenzie 
was a man who believed in sober-minded peace, and every word spoken was 
meant to have value and truth. ‘Brown enjoyed a rumpus he would go out of 
his way to find a battle, and in it would give and take the hardest kind of 
knocks. Macdonald was full of jests and could raise a storm or dispel one 
with equal facility. Frank Yeigh, in his historical sketch of the Ontario Parl a 
ment Buildings, relates two incidents characteristic of George Brown and Jokn 
A. Macdonald. He records that on one occasion Mr. Brown had an oratorical 
bout with Mr. Cayley, which ended in the two men throwing ink-bottles at each 
other’s heads. He also tells us that in the same session (1858) Mr. Macdona!d 
was violently attacked by D’Arcy McGee, who presently complained that his 
adversary was not listening to his strictures, but calmly stamped letters with 
sealing-wax. Sir John retorted that he had heard every word, as McGee would 
find to his sorrow. Mr. McGee continued his attack, but no sooner had he 
ceased than “the two were hobnobbing over a cheery glass in the refreshment- 
rooms.’ One cannot imagine Sir John as having thrown an ink-bottle at an 
adversary, nor Mr. Brown as having hobnobbed with one who had just con 
cluded a bitter attack upon him, nor can one imagine Mr. Mackenzie as having 
done either of these things. On the other hand, I doubt if one could imagine 
either of those two men as having been the hero of a little story which I tind 
in Mr. Buckingham’s book, Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, his Life and Times. 
The incident was related by Rev. Dr. Clark of Hamilton. He applied on one 
occasion to Mr. Mackenzie for a subscription to a missionary fund and received 
this reply : “ We are expecting an election before long, and it 1s a rule with me 
} 


never to give, or promise to give, for charitable or other purposes when we are 


near an election.” After the election was over Dr. Clark received from Mr. 
Mackenzie a substantial cheque for the missionary scheme. This, I submit 
was peculiarly characteristic of Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. Perhaps M 

Macdonald’s instincts would have prompted him to give the cheque when asked 
for it; perhaps Mr. Brown's conscience would have deterred him from giving 
money at a time when the gift would have a sinister look ; but I think that, of 


the three, Mr. Mackenzie was the only one who was capable of refusing the 
money when asked for it, and of remembering the request and complying with 


it, unsolicited, after the elections MACK. 
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* So day by day I drift and dream 
Among the Thousand Isles, that seem 
The crown and glory of the stream. 


HE Thousand Islands! What 
recollections, clear as the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, start at the 

name! Once more we are loitering 
and lingeiing among the green isles, 
while clouds as white as wool diift 
lazily across the summer sky as if re- 
flecting our own indolence. Memory 
itself becomes a limpid river, gemmed 
with a thousand isles that are them 


sclves memories, fraught with mem 





ores Again at dawn we are afloat 


ly undulating river, the islands, half vapor-hidden, slipping 


pon the gen 
slowly by us as we drift with the silent current. There is the first flush of 


mornine before us, and look ng back we can see the pallid moon, like some 
pale watcher worn and wan, just above the dark highlands of Grindstone. 
Now the dewy breath of morn is in our faces, and the mists upon the river 
recede to wood and lawn. Here and there the river gleams with that gathering 
light that seals night's 
the sky is changing from rose to crimson, and from crimson to gold. Daphne 


last caress. - Full before us, as we drift toward the east, 


has fled before the ardent pursuit of Apollo, and lo! the gods have trans- 


formed her into a thousand flowered isles, of whose matchless beauty we now 


become, in a measure, fully, if dumbly, conscious. The elements seem working 


n sublime harmony toward the consummation of this glorious promise of 


nature. The sun rises in dazzling 
splendor, flashing his armied beams 
before legions of spears of light that 
form as quickly into one; and lo! the 
world is awake! Our liquid way seems 
paved with gold, the river all gleaming 
like a coat of mail; and the islands that 
stud its bosom, richly and radiantly 
creen in their profusion of number and 
luxuriance of vine and tree and flower, 
seem floating in a veritable sea of molten 


ht Now, all about, from the branches 


} 


ind mid-air, is the clear-throated song 
of a thousand birds; and high above 
the sparkling water leaps the fish, with 
elittering scale 
We are among the Thousand 
Islands, and day is before us a glor 
us summers day, full of proraise and 
plenty Io what shall we turn? 
Phe red man of the forest primeval, 
spirit of ¢ static veneration, named 
Thousand Islands the Garden of the 
ea Sp - ri e venerations of 
) S ot Na ure 
) ( entie voice ce aed 
t t Va I t be win 
y! p ri the ‘1 t i ost 
Tt 1G € h wh oO MS poe i 
it ) t ongue Here, ¢ t 
he wa months of the year, from June 
1 eptembe ire vathered il ine 
lOve J or the I 1>¢€ { tit i sland residences 
yeople from New Orle ins to New York, 
om California to Chi io, from Van 
suuiver to Halifax, and from the Old 
World These people represent all that 
est of society Dusiness ind wealth 
At no other point in the world is Nature, ied 
n wild beauty, grace, color and infinite variety, so harmoniously wedded to 
zation and the gent transtorming power of man’s art. Nature is not 
despoiled, neither her rugyed bea mocked or marred ; and wealth and the 
irt of man have achieved success because they have been governed by modera 
tion and harmony and taste It doubtful whether at any point of a similar 
character f there is in the world a point of a similar character —~so much 


¢ 


wealth has been expended for architectural and beautifying purposes, and with 
such infinite success, as has been expended among the Thousand Isiands. For 
a distance of twenty miles, from Gananoque to Brockville, on the Canadian 
side of the river, and from Clayton to Morristown, upon the United States 
shore, there are summer hotels, cottages and houses innumerable, all of a 
beautiful character, situate upon either shore and upon the Islands. Indeed, 
the United States channel, from Clayton to Alexandiia Bay, is literally, as well 
as figuratively, a channel of wealth ard loveliness. 

From any point commanding either the Canadian or the United States 
channel, a complete view of the life of a great river may be obtained. And 
the life of a great river, particularly at such a world gathering point as the 
Thousand Islands, possesses a charm and fascination that never palls. Craft 
of almost infinite variety pass and repass. Idling, perchance, beneath the 
shadow of a pine upon the bluff of some island, overlooking the channel, )ou 
hear the pulsing of the engines of some great steamer afar off. Yet that steady 
throbbing seems to thrill through the bosom of the blue river, even to the very 
ripples upon the pebbled beach of the tiny bay beneath you where your 
neglected skiff lies. Now some mammoth propeller, with her black hull, 
steams past on her way to or from the great lakes, freight-laden ; or suddenly 
and unexpectedly a tiny steam-yacht darts around a point of your island, a 
jolly crowd of amateur yachtsmen and fishermen on board, bound, no doubt, for 
scine well known fishing-ground along the Canadian shore. Scarce has it 
turned the point when there is a shrill whistle to your right, and a large and 
beautiful pleasure yacht speeds into view. There are scores of people, seated 
in easy-chairs, upon her white decks, chatting, laughing, smoking, idling, tast 
ing the very essence of the delight of living. For a moment you forget your 
friendly little island, with its look-out bluff and kindly pine trees, and your 





FALLS OF NIAGARA, 
N ion the Niagara River between Lakes Ontario and Erie 


trusty skiff in the bay at your feet ; and you sigh and half wish that you were 
unong those jolly fellows in their yachting-caps, and the pretty girls in their 
pink, and blue, and white frocks, on the deck of the white yacht threading her 
way through the channels against the current of the blue river. Then vou 
remember that on the morrow you may, if you so desire, take pas-age on this 


very boat, or any one of half a score of others, at the wharf of any of the 
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parks, and taste the delights of the trip among the islands which you were a 
moment ago sighing for. Now a symmetrical St. Lawrence skiff pulls leisurely 
into view. There is a tanned boatman at the oars, and comfortably seated in 


the stern, with a fishing-rod in his hand and a broad. palm hat upon his head, is 





CAPE TRINITY, ON THE SAGUENAY. 


a stout gentleman, Grover Cleveland by name. Nor is canvas wanting to add 
lite and beauty to the turquoise breast of the stately river. It swells from the 
masts of graceful yachts, skiffs and canoes, upon the larger stretches of water, 
gleaming white and beautiful at every turn of the eye. And when the American 
Canoe Association annual meet is held at Grindstone Island, as it is about 
every second year or so, owing to the 
vcauty of the island and the water and 
the countless advantages afforded the 
canoeist, that particular locality is liter- 
ally snowed under by the white sails 
of the beautiful small craft ; the writer 
having seen at one time tive hundred 
canoes under sail upon Eel Bay, be- 
tween Grindstone and Wells Island. 
And if the visitor or tourist is fortunate 
enough to be at the Islands during the 
time the members of the A. C. A. are in 
camp —usually the first part of August, 
when life upon the St. Lawrence ts at 
the zenith—he will, if he care to, see 
the finest canoeing regatta in the world, 
and some of the most keenly contested 
and beautiful racing between tanned 
ithletes and sunburned sailors from the 
United States and Canada that it could 
be possible to witness. 

The passenger boats that ply up 
ind down the river between the various 
parks and numerous points of inte: 
est are commodious and comfortable, 
specially arranged for the purpose ot 
atfording the sight-seer a good view of 
the scenery, which, as the steamet 
threads her way among the many 
islands, is indeed charming. Here of 
a truth, as we glide along, is unfolded 
Nature’s matchless panorama. In 1842 
Charles Dickens wrote: “The beauty 
of this noble stream at almost any 
point, but especially where it winds its 
way along the Thousand Islands, can 
hardly be imagined. The number and 
constant succession of these islands, all 
green and richly wooded; their fluctuat- 
Ing sizes, some so large that for half an 
hour together one among them wil! ST eee Spread of tail, 14 i 
appear as the opposite bank of the 
river, and some so small that they are mere dimples on its bosom; their infinite 
variety of shapes, and the numberless combinations of beautiful forms which 
the trees growing on them present—all form a picture fraught with an uncom- 
mon interest and pleasure.” Since Charles Dickens wrote those words, the 
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Thousand Islands have been enriched by the expenditure of millions of dollars 
upon the construction of splendid parks, with acres of lawn, magnificent houses 
beautifully terraced, charming and elegant cottages, and hotels that are irdeed 
of the frst water. In 1842 not even the Crossmon House existed at Alexandria 
Bay, though it did exist there 
six years later; while the 
Crossmon of to-day is world- 
famed, its advantages having 
been spoken of and_ been 
written about by such men as 
Herbert Spencer, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and Will 
Carleton, author of Over the 
Hill to the Poor-house, and 
whom the writer has seen. sit- 
ting upon the veranda of‘ his 
cottage at the Thousand 
Islands, taking the sun as it 
sifted through the leaves. 

In the evenings the large 
excursion boats make what are 
called “searchlight excursions.” 
These boats carry very powerful 
searchlights, which they “ play” 
upon the parks, points, and 
places of note as they steam 
slowly along the channel, their 
broad decks comfortably filled 
with people from the hotels. 
Some fine effects are shown as 
the powerful light is thrown 
upon the water and the shores. 
As the light sweeps majestic- 
ally across the river, from point 
to point, pausing upon some 
particularly beautiful spot, the 
latter appears as some Titanic 
painting set in the frame of night. These excursions are very popular, 
and no less so are those by daylight. One never tires of taking, on a warm 
day, a comfortable seat in a deck-chair under the awning of one of these 
island wanderers, and running quietly and smoothly through the labyrinthine 
channels, with the breeze playing upon one’s face, and the variegated islands 
slipping by. If one is inclined to be indolent and desires to be thoroughly at 
rest and satisfied, he can do little more toward attaining that end than allow 
himself to be carried upon and down and about the big blue river, while he 
drinks in, literally, the ozone of the St. Lawrence, and figuratively the beauty 
of the islands, shore and river. 

The Canadian side affords the best facilities for camping out, Le., the 
greatest number of islands free for that purpose. There are still, between 
Gananoque and Rockport, many islands which are Canadian Government 
property, and permission to camp upon any of these will be readily given by the 
Department at Ottawa. Moreover, many private owners of islands give pei 
mission to people of the right sort; that is, people who know and appreciate 
the value of an island and its timber and who exercise a proper amount of care 
and caution in regard to fire, and who leave their camping ground as free from 


rubbish as they found it. 
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The camper should have a thoroughly good, rain-proof, ten-ounce duck 


tent ; for two, a tent eight feet square at the base, with a nine-inch wall, and a 
seven-foot joint pole, is amply large enough, and packs, canvas and pole, in a 
small space in canoe 01 skiff. There should also be a pair of thoroughly good 
blankets per man, and a tarpaulin o1 rubber sheet Spruce or cedar boughs 
make a comfortable and aromatic bed, but if a good folding camp-bed, of the 
wire springs variety, can be obtained at one of the towns near by, it will be 
appreciated. A frying-pan with a long handle, a couple of tin pails, coffee and 
tea-pots, cups and plates preferably of agate ware —knives, forks, spoons —all 
these accessories and others can be purchased at stores at Gananoque, Clayton 
or Alexandria Bay Phe novice should go with a veteran, for to the old-time 
there are no difficulties to be encountered in camping, save that of pulling up 
stakes and breaking camp on the last day ; and there is an element of sadness 
in chat task which the true lover of open-air life can best feel. 

From the historical point of view, that portion of the St. Lawrence River 
which includes the islands 1s not devoid of interest and romance. Here the 
\lgonquins warred with the Iroquois, the Fren« h with the English, and in 1812 
men of the same stock with one another. A thriving Canadian town at a point 
on the river where, ascending, the Thousand Islands begin, is honored by the 
name of Brock ; and at the head of the lake of Les Mille Isles, as the French 
are said to have christened it more than half a century ago, and at the foot of 
Lake Ontario,’ there 1s picturesque, historical old Kingston, seeming, on a 
languorous summer's day, to dream of when, two centuries before, it was known 
by another name, Fort Frontenac! and the stirring, warring times there were 


then : of the rude redman and the adventurous and brave Frenchman, the man 
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‘of courts and camps,” who 
gave his name to the Fort ; of 
the adventurous youth from 
Rouen, with his tireless energy 
and quenchless ambition; of 
the infamous Denonville and 
the destruction of the Fort; 
and later, of the coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists, who 
were to give Fort Frontenac 
new life. 

[here are very many fine 
hotels of a high-grade quality 
at the Thousand Islands, not 
ably so being those at Alex 
andria Bay and at Gananoque. 

As a summer resort Gan- 
anoque, midway between King 
ston and Brockville, has many 
exceptional advantages. Its 
position, directly opposite to 
Clayton on the United States 
shore and at the widest part of 
the river, commands a magni- 
ticent view of some of the 


loveliest islands of the lake. 


The town itself, at the mouth THE 


of a brisk little river, possesses 
many handsome residences both upon the river bank and along the residential 


streets. Situate midway between Kingston and Brockville, and having there- 


fore the islands equally divided upon cither hand, as it were, Gananoque is the 


point by which the Thousand Islands should be reached by Canadians, and 


from which one can radiate with facility to any of the islands or resorts. The 


place is altogether desirable and beautiful, either for the angler or the health 


seeker. The name “Gananoque” is derived from an Indian word meaning 


a 


a a 


’ 


m_ 
ee 








THRE ROSSIN HOUSE, 
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‘place of health ;” and which, it is important to add, the redman himself, not 
the advertising hotelkeeper, many years ago bestowed upon the spot. Recently 


ere has been built at Gananoque, by the river, a thoroughly fine and good 








hotel, called the Gananoque Inn There is no tiner summer hotel in the 
ountry than the Inn. It will accommodate two hundred guests, has fine, airy 
é 1 ever onvenience d luxury that the seeker after pleasure and 
Ls ) ae € There ) tishing amony the islands than that which 
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r ted ews oft I le lid scenet 
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CROSSMON HOUSE, ALEXANDRIA BAY. 


The hotel provides many amusements, both for the children and their elders. 
A really fine orchestra plays during the morning and, for those who may 
care to dance, during the evening. There are tennis courts and other courts 
of amusement. Oarsmen of long experience, who know the river well, can 
be engaged at the hotel’s office; and at the Crossmon’s docks any of the 
steamers that ply up and down the river can be taken, from the palatial side 
wheeler running between the great lakes and Montreal, to the smallest craft 
that threads its way daily between the islands for the benefit of the sightseer, 
the lounger and the proprietor. 

The view from the verandas o. the Crossmon is unique, because it 
embraces and combines some of the naturally loveliest water and islands of the 


river with many of the finest of the many fine residences. Just above and 


across from the Crossmon, and on a naturally beautiful island that has bee: 


made more beautiful by the cunning of the architect and the landscape artist, 
is Castle Rest, a splendid place, five stories high and built of rough stone. 
This was the property of a man whose name will live as long as people care to 
travel by rail in the most comfortable fashion, the late George M. Pullman, the 
originator and builder of the Pullman palace car. In 1872 Mr. Pullman, who 
had a cottage on his island then, not a castle, laid carpet from the cottage steps 
to the dock, put out an alarming amount of bunting, and made the little world 
cf Alexandria Bay wonder. but it was not for nothing he had committed this 
r2ckless extravagance. Presently a little yacht came along, stopped at the 
dock, and General Grant walked up the carpet! The President’s visit, his 
daily movements, the number of his catch daily, all were distributed through 
the newspaper columns to an admiring republic, and from that hour the su 
cess of Alexandria Bay as a summer resort was assured. 

The parks, at which, as has been said, there are many excellent hotels and 
stopping places, are numerous, beautiful and finely situated. There is Tremont 
Park, directly opposite to Gananoque, and where there are a score and more of 
fine cottages owned by men from either side of the invisible line running down 
the river's center that is supposed to divide two nations. There is Prospect 
Pa-k, near by Clayton; Grand View Park, on Wells Island, and which com 
mands an open view of the scene of the meet of the American Canoe Associa 
tion at the foot of big and beautiful Grindstone Island, with its green meadows 
sloping to the blue river and its wooded heights beyond. There are Kound 
Island Park and Thousand Island Park, the last named founded, oddly enough, 
by a religious sect, yet very popular to-day, though some of the narrower 
restrictions imposed by the original Methodistical plan still maintain, such as 
the prohibition of any steamer landing at the park’s dock on Sunday. There 
are Central Park and Westminster Park, and many other parks and charming 


places upon either shore until Brockville 


and the efforts of the Anglers’ Associa 


and Morristown are reached and_ the 
islands are in our wake. 

For the angler the waters of the 
| Thousand Islands possess a seemingly 
| inexhaustible wealth of material from 
which to draw, so long as true sportsmen 
} 


tion prevail. Here the sport of fishing 
takes a variety of forms; tor the St. 
Lawrence is a mighty river, and mighty 


are the inhabitants of its deeps. Here 


the giant sturgeon is taken; between the 
islands and in the lesser channels the 
maskinonge may be lured by the phantom 
minnow ; and under the brush of fallen 
trees, or along the outer edge of lily pads 
and rushes which sometimes line the 


shore, or, it may be, near a submerged 
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rock, that gamest of all game fish—the black bass—may be taken after a 
vallant fight. It is no exaggeration to say that owing to the efforts of the 
Anglers’ Association to increase the supply of game fish in the river and to rid 





THY ARLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 


This favorite hotel is under entirely new management, and its grand piazza, 


» the beauty of its exterior and makes 





the river of the fish pirates, any angler may obtain among the Thousand 
Islands all the game fish he desires. 

As I have said, the best fishing is on the Canadian side of the river, as the 
principal portion of the spawning grounds are located there. Many of the 
United States people stopping at Alexandria Bay and other points on the 
United States side, come over to the Canadian side to do their fishing, for there 
bass, pickerel and maskinonge are caught in large numbers. The black bass is 
taken in large quantities at any of the shoals which exist where the islands are 
numerous and close together, particularly among the islands of the Admiralty 
vroup, a group of great beauty and attractiveness, just above Gananoque. 
Pike and maskinonge are caught along the main shore east and west of 
Gananoque. Many of these pike and maskinonge, which are taken by trolling, 
hough sometimes with a rod, are of great size. I have seen at Gananoque 
maskinonge weighing from twenty-five to fifty pounds, and many have been 
caught above that weight. These tish tight desperately when hooked, and it is 
no uncommon thing for a battle between angler and maskinonge to last an 
hour or more before the fish is gaftfed and drawn into the boat, or the latter is 
headed to shore and beached upon some island and the fish, exhausted 
from his fierce and Titanic struggle for freedom, landed upon the pebbled 
beaeh. The black bass, that fighter of the waters, attains to large proportions 
in the St. Lawrence River. The writer has seen a day’s catch to one rod of 
three dozen, some of the bass weighing above tive pounds. They have to be 
hunted, as they are often found near sunken ledges of rock, far removed from 
mainland or island ; but they are lively company when found, and give your 
bait, whatever it may be— fly, worm, spoon or minnow—a warm welcome. 

Che pleasure vein of the continent! Well have the Thousand Islands 
been so named: but they are more. Their fame is world-wide, and annually 


the resort of hundreds from the Old World. For 


they are the resting-place and 
here the angler may reap the reward of large and gamey fish for the exertion 
of his arm and the exercise of 
his skill; the ar ist may find for 


. oo ae 


his brush scenery unsurpassed 
| in quality and variety and 


loveliness; the author endless 


material for and an impetus to 





his fancy—though no painter 
of brush or pen could have 
sufficient colors to depict the 
glories of the islands ; and the 
leisurely seeker after pleasure 
or health will find each and all 
of these, no matter which he 


seeks. As has been well said, 


“The world can present but 
few, if any, regions of equal 
extent where all that can allure 


the eye and gratify the mind 
can be found more condensed 
ito one view 
The railway facilities for 
reaching the Thousand Islands 
from south, east or west are 
admirable. The New York 
os f Central and Hudson River Rail 
| road provides luxurious vest 
| buled day and night trains ; 


the run from New York to the 
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Islands is made in nine hours. Moreover, there is a co-operative system ot 
transportation provided by the railroad and steamship companies that is 
unexcelled. 

Our day is done. Our tired yet good-natured boatman, who has rowed 
us about a'l day—for a consideration —now turns our skiff about, and soon we 
are in the swifter water of the channel, heading for our hotel. So we recline 
leisurely against the comfortable cushions, while the roses fade out of the sky 
and twilight deepens into night. The river runs more darkly, and the islands 
grow shadowy and sombre. But the lights of a thousand cottages upon the 
main shore and the islands twinkle into life; the great hotels at the magical 
pressure of a single button gleam and scintillate from lawn to rooftop, and 
every light that shines is reflected in the dark, smooth bosom of the splendid 
river. The stars are lustrous and legion, and they, too, are reflected trembling] 
in the stream. We are in a very world of mystifying, quivering light and 
splendor, and still more bewildering shadow ; yet our boatman rows smoothly 
and swiftly along between them all. Nowa great triple-deck steamer passes 
up the channel, brilliantly illuminated from end to end, from water-line to upper 
deck. The music of laughter and stringed instruments floats to us through the 
light and shadow. Then suddenly we see a great spear of light reach across 
the sky. Now it rests fora moment in an opposite direction, now disappears, 





appears again and moves steadily around and around, until it suddenly covers 





fH HE CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC. 
The Most Charming Hotel in the World. 


the river before us and envelopes our hotel in a white radiance. Then a great 
island intervenes, and save when it sweeps across the gloom of the horizon’s 
heaven we see the searchlight no more, until, an hour later, the great steamer 
sweeps into our channel. 

“Oh, those nights upon the Nile, their memory haunts me yet!” For this 
river at night, upon a summer's night of lustrous stars and softly sighing breeze, 
of lightly stirring leaves and ripples murmuring on the shore, is a very Nile of 
dreains, a lotus-land of lilied waters! Oh, thou mighty, majestic river! Oh, 


ye thousand verdant isles ! 
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IANADA has had many 
C occasions for checring 
her athletes during 
1897. Not only have the con 
tests at home between clubs, or 
teams, or individuals been full 
of interest, but in nearly every 
instance where Canadians 
have gone abroad to compete 
for supremacy they have 
either won or come very near 
it. It has been thought that 
it would be interesting to 


bring together the leading 
performances of the year in 
athletic 


endeavor, and to place them 


various branches of 





A 


JAKE GAUDAUR, RAT PORTAGE, ONT. 
e World. 


ph 


on record in a more or less 


permanent and attractive 


It might not be out 


Champion Sculler of tl 


form. 
of place to say at the outset that 1896 was quite as prolific in victories for 
Canada as 1897 has been. Jake Gaudaur won the professional sculling 
championship of the world ; the Canadians won the Kolapore Cup at Bisley ; 
the Canadian Artillerymen won the Queen’s Prize at Shoeburyness ; the yacht 
Canada defeated the Vencedor at Toledo in the international race for the 
championship of the lakes; Glencairn I. in the race at New York won the 
championship in her class; at St. Paul, Mr. J. K. McCullogh of Winnipeg 
won the amateur skating championship of America; the Winnipeg four-oar 
crew won the American amateur championship at Saratoga; the Canadian 
cricket eleven won the international match at Philadelphia. The year opened 
with winter recreations in full swing— hockey, skating, curling, ice-boating. 

The Victoria Hockey Club of Montreal can rightfully claim the title of 
champions of Canada—or of the world, for that matter—as they hold the 
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VICTORIA HOCKEY CLUB OF MONTREAL. 





Champions of Canada 
Fre Mere rH, Es H President ; B MACDOUGALL, Forward: 3, Gorpon Lewis 
McLs I A W Ja Hon. Vice-President ; Howarp Witson, Presic 37, How 
I I GRANT, ¢ P.M. pe STERNE FE, H Sec'y 3 10, W. GRAN ym. 3 11, 
rw 12, G 1AM DRINKWATE Forward 3 1 SHIRLEY Davipson, Forward. 


famous Stanley cup which was donated by Lord Stanley of Preston during his 


term as Governor-General. For three winters past the Victoria team, “ the 


Vics,”’ as 


the Amateur Hockey Association of Canada. 


they are affectionately called in 
This is the parent body of the 
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PORTING CVENIS AND RECORDS 


~ OF THE YLAR. 
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Montreal, have been champions of 
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game, and in its senior series are included five clubs, the Victorias, Montrealers 
and Shamrocks, all of Montreal, the Ottawas and the Quebecs. The Stanley 
cup was intended by its generous donor to represent the championship of 
Canada, not of any particular association, and he appointed as its trustees 
Sheriff Sweetnam and Mr. P. D. Ross, both of Ottawa. 

Queen’s University when champions of the Ontario Hockey Association 
challenged for the trophy, but were defeated by Montrealers. ‘The winter 
before last, however, a new com- 
plexion was put on affairs by the 
challenge of the Victorias of Win- 
nipeg. The ordered the 
Victorias of Montreal, then cham- 


trustees 


Hockey 


pions of the Amatcur 
Association of Canada, to play on 
February 14th, but as this was in 
the middle of their championship 
season the Montreal men felt a 
little 


match 


ayvrieved. However, the 


was played and _ victory 
rested with the Winnipeggers by 
2 goals to o. 

Last winter the Montreal Vics, 


having again won their own cham- 
db “Ss 





pionship, decided to go west after 


the cup. The match was played 


on December joth, and it was J. K. M’CULLOGH OF WINNIPEG. 
undoubtedly the most exciting in Amateur Champion Skater of the World 
the history of the game. The 


Montreal men were hampered by the smallness of the rink, being accustomed 
to the broad sheets of their own city, and at the opening of the game Winnipeg 
Then the visitors woke up and placed 
Winnipeg 


scored three times in rapid succession. 
the puck deftly between the Winnipeg goal a couple of times. 
scored again, and at half-time the score stood 4 to 2 in Winnipeg’s favor. 

The Montreal Vics opened strong in the second half by scoring 
there followed the hardest 


three times in fourteen minutes. Then 


part of the match. For twelve minutes the battle raged fiercely, and 
at last, to the joy of the huge Winnipeg crowd, the home team 
evened the score again. But four minutes of playing time remained, 
and Winnipeg hopes ran high, 
when the visitors by a brilliant 
dash scored the winning goal. 
And so the cup came _ back 
east again. 
The 


the vreat 


that 
match 


team played 
comprised 
the following : Gordon Lewis, 
Henderson, 
Grant 


Graham 


Howard 
Michael 
cover-point ; 


B goal ; 
point ; cap- 
tain 
Drinkwater, Shirley Davidson, 
Ernest McLea and Bob Mac- 
Dave Gil- 

Macdou 


gall accompanied the team as 


dougall, forwards. 


lelan and Hartland 
substitutes and played in place 
McLea in 


an exhibition match, 


of Henderson and 





n which 
J. J. WRIGHT OF 


Holds 24-h ! 


TORONTO. 


rd for Canada 


other 
Prairie City Win- 


Most of the team are 


they also defeated the ur Bicycle Ree 


team, the 


nipeys. pretty well known in other branches 


of sport. Lewis used to play in the Montreal Football Club scrim 
mage until a broken knee-cap laid him off. Grant is an old lacrosse 
man. Bob Macdougall and Hartland Macdougall are the two star 
half-backs of the Montreal Football Club. 


quarter-back and captain of the McGill II. football team which beat 


Shirley Davidson was 


Brockville for the intermediate championship of Canada, and has 


been chosen captain of this year’s senior team. He is also owner and 


4, ERNEST 
skipper of the one-rater Glenowen, which gave Mr. Duggan’s Glen 


“HELELAN, cairn II. such a close tussle for the honor of defendiny the Sea 


wanhaka cup. McLea plays half-back on the McGill senior team, 
and was one of Quebec’s representatives in the interprovincial cricket match 
at Toronto in August. Gillelan is an old Montreal lacrosse man. They area 
pretty likely lot all round 


Without doubt the strongest hockey teams in Canada (and this country 
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stands supreme in hockey, for ’tis our own game) are in Montreal and Winnipeg, 
and the players of these rival cities are very evenly matched. 
although the game is making most remarkable headway, it is still inferior to 
that played in the sister Province of Quebec. The chief reason of this may be 
that in Ontario the rinks are, as a rule, much smaller and the skating season 


In Ontario, 
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champion of the world. As I have already stated, 
McCullogh in 1896 won the amateur championship 
of America at the St. Paul tournament. 

A. C. Caldwell is the champion athletic of 
Toronto University. 
still 


He won the title in 1896 and 
On May 29th, at the 
inter-club athletic tournament at 


ho'ds it. 


Rose 
dale, Toronto, he won the too vds. dash 
In 10 2-5 sec., and the 220 yds. in 22 4 


Jubilee 


sec. In the games at Toronto, 
| June 22, he ran the 220 yds. in 22 4-5 
| sec., and the too yards in 1o sec. flat, 
| which is but 2-5 of a second slower than 
|the world’s record, held at present by 
b. J. Wefers of New York. We hear a 
| great deal about sprinters who can doa 
hundred yards in to 1-5 sec., but it is 
doubtful if we have five men in Canada 
who can cover the distance in that time. 
A great many of those who are reputed 
to be very fast would find it hard to beat 
| 11 sec. ona fair track with no favors 


On Wednesday night, July ryth, at 








5 
% leleven o’clock, J. J. Wright and John 
4 Smith started on their bicycles from 
. os i Sarto. 
s the corner of King and Yonve streets, ; : 
é P ; Hol t rk Record 
3 Toronto, and by eleven o'clock the next 
3 night had ridden to Kingston and back again as far as Grafton, a 
‘ | distance of 261 3-4 miles in twenty-four hours. ‘This set a new 
Canadian record, for the two nders had gone 6 1-4 miles further than 
did Dr. Robertson of Stratford, who in) 1806 rode 255 1-2 miles in 
the same time. A twenty-four hour ride over country roads is a 
very severe test of endurance. Wright and Smith, leaving Toronto 
fHE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE HOCKEY TEAM. at IT p.m., nae Brighton, 92 1-4 miles, for breakfast, arriving there 
BANK LEAGUE AND TORONTO CITY CHAMPIONS. ee eee rere Ws paaaee a 
W. P. Moss. ¥. C. Comecin. A. Co Hicsonn, W. Hiveorn, 9.35 a.m., and Kingston, the terminal 
Forward Manager. Point Forward point, at 1.40 p.m. Here their papers 
P. C. STEVENSON, Capt G. H. Mecprem, C. J. K. Nourse, C. D. MACDONELL, a og . 
Forward President Cover-Point. Forward. were certified to by Thomas Crate, of 
r. G. McMa re F J. M. ee the British American Hotel, and an 
i = hour’s halt was called for dinner. Their 
shorter. The splendid skating rinks of Montreal, specially arranged for hockey, faces were now turned towards home, and Belle 
are the envy of players from Ontario. ville, 50 miles, was reached at 7.20 p.m., and 
It is worthy of mention that hockey, the national winter game of Canada, Wicklow, 36 1-2 miles further, 10.41. The pre- 
like lacrosse, our national summer game, stands conspicuous among athletic vious record was now lowered, but the riders 
sports for the speed, skill and courage required. No game tests the physical had nineteen minutes to spare, so they pedaled 
speed and mental alertness of a man more than does hockey. Lacrosse is very on three miles to Grafton, making it just a 
; . a i ° . ‘ : ; W. GREATRIX. 
fast, but hockey is faster, and for the reason that a skater is speedier than a minute under the stipulated hour, eleven o'clock. idils-sctaite Maid Maia 
sprinter. To see two teams, seven men against seven, all fast skaters and At the great Canadian Wheelmen’s Associa- , 
skilful players, on a sheet of flawless ice, is one of the most stirring scenes that tion meet in Chatham on July 3rd, A. P. Gimbert of the Tourists’ Bicycle Club, 
it is possible to witness in the whole field of sport. Toronto, won the century road race, going the distance in 5 hrs. 50 min. and 
Hockey has been greatly benefited in Toronto by 30 sec. The previous record was held by Dr. Robertson of Stratford, whose 
the Bank League, in which there are four clubs, the time Gimbert bettered by 9 1-2 minutes. It may be remembered. that July 3rd 
Commerce, Dominions, Imperials and Torontos. The was one of the hottest days of the summer, and the riders were put to a very 
league has been in existence for seven years, and severe test. Twenty-eight men started in the race, and there would have been 
the championship has been held as follows: 1891, many more only that the extreme heat 
Dominion ; 1892, Imperial ; 1893, Commerce ;_ 1894, warned certain sensible riders to keep 
Imperial ; 1895, Commerce ; 1896, Dominion ; 1897, out of it. These long, hard rides can 
Commerce. The Bank of Commerce team has thus scarcely come under the head of sport, 
won tke “trophy ” three times in seven years, the yet the man who wins is entitled to 
Imperial Bank team has won it twice, and the some renown for the endurance shown. 
Domin‘'on Bank team twice. The Bank of Commerce The twenty-mile road race record 
team, the present champions, were very succt ssful in has been lowered more than once dui 
their last season, playing six games in the league ing the year. At Kingston, on August 
series and losing but one, which was won by the 2nd, R. Stoner of the Royal Canadians 
- Dominion Bank team. After completing the Bank of Toronto rode the distance in 58 min 
' League series the Commerce team met the winners and 20 sec., and A. Blaylock of the 
+ of the Ontario Hockey Association city group (the same club, who won the second time 
‘Varsity team) and played for the championship of prize, also improved all previous records 
Toronto. The bankers easily defeated the students, by a few seconds. But W. Greatrix, in 
although it had been supposed that the Ontario the Dunlop Trophy Race on the King 
Hockey Association class of hockey was superior to ston road, beat Stoner’s time. going the 
that played in the Bank League. twenty miles in 57 min. and $7 sec. 
Some very tine hockey was played in the Ontario This record stands It could hardly 
Hlockey Association series, the championships being be expected that in the R. Q. T. race, 
won as follows: Senior, Queen’s University, King- with over two hundred starters, anyone 
ston; Intermediate, Berlin; Junior, Wellingtons of would have a chance to beat this, but 
Toronto. The most interesting contests occurred in Graves of St. Catharines rode a splendid 
the battle for the Intermediate championship, it being race from scratch and almost made as 
4 expected by the “talent” that the Frontenacs of good time, but not quite. 
Kingston would win the title, but in a very spirited On August 14th the Argonaut 
» C, CALDWELL! game on wet ice the Berlin team won the victory. Senior Four at Philadelphia won the 
Sprinter, On February 6th, J. K. McCullogh of Winnipeg amateur championship of America. 
defeated Alfred Nass of Norway ina skating race of 5,000 metres at Montreal. This four was originally composed of 
It was found that the distance had been wrongly measured, and the event the following men: Joe Wright, stroke ; 
was raced again next day, McCullogh again winning. He also finished first F. H. Thompson, 33 A. J. Boyd, 2 ; 
in the race of 1,500 metres, doing the distance in 2 min. 40 4-5 sec, and A. P. GIMBERT. O. Heron, bow. This was the crew 
i covered 10,000 metres in 20 min. 2 2 5 sec., winning the title of amateur skating Holds 1oo-mile Road Record that competed in Brockville in the 
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JOS. WRIGHT. F. A. THOMPSON. 


(Stroke). (Two). 


ARGONAUT 


Canadian Amateur Aquatic Association regatta. Almost at the last moment 
before their race in the National Amateur Aquatic Association regatta held 
in Philadelphia, it was found that Heron, the bow, was unable to row, having 
contracted what proved to be a severe attack of typhoid fever. This neces- 
sitated a re-arrangement in the positions of the members of the crew. F. H. 
Thompson took Heron’s place in the bow, Boyd took Thompson's oar on the 
other side of the boat, and E. A. Thompson, fresh from his race in the singles, 
got into number two. With but 
one practice in the new positions, 
the crew competed in the Inter- 
national fours. The other crews 
starting in this race were: Ariel 
Rowing Club of Baltimore, Insti- 
tute Boating Club of Newark (this 
crew had won the championship of 
the United States earlier in the 
day), and Columbia Aquatic Club 
of Washington, D.C. Ariel led at 

1 Argo 
naut and Columbia followed in 


the start, Institute next, anc 


order. Columbia broke an _ oar- 


lock and stopped. Argonaut then 


pulled up and, passing others, 
finished three lengths ahead. 
lime, 8 min. 52 sec. Ariel was 
second. The course was one and 
a half miles straightaway. The 


race was witnessed by thirty-five 
thousand people. 

In Detroit at the North West- 
ern Regatta, August 2nd, the To 
ronto University crew won the 
Junior Fours from the Ecorse 

rew, time, 10.0F 4-5, and finished 


fourth in the Senior Fours, time, 


)23 1-4. The ’Varsity crew con 
sisted of Gooderham, | stroke ; 
Douglas, 3; Jordan, 2, and burn- 
side, bow. This is Toronto Uni- 


versity’s first year in aquatics, and 
the leading students have entered 
ito the sport with so much zest 
that it is expected that rowing will soon become one of the leading interests of 


niversity life. Edward Hanlan, ex-champion sculler of the world, is giving 


the ‘Varsity oarsmen the benefit of his great skill and experience. 

\t this vear’s meet of the American Canoe Association held at Grindstone 
Island in the St. Lawrence river, August 14th to 20th, the important events 
vere all captured by Canadians. This gathering of canoeists is thoroughly 
nternational in character and is attended by the crack canoe sailors and 
paddlers of the continent, therefore the fact that thirteen firsts and nine 


seconds out of thirty-three events 
came to Canada is good proof of the 
powers of Canadians in this field of 
aquatics. This year, as last, the Mab, 
designed and built by Gilbert of 
Brockville and owned and sailed by 
Charles E. Archbald of Toronto, 
defeated all comers in the race for 
the trophy. In ’96 the Mab won 
from fifteen starters, and this year 
from seven starters, four of whom, 
seeing the hopelessness of their pros- 
pects, dropped out after half of the 
course had been sailed. Mr. Arch- 


bald also won this event on the 





Hudson river in 1894, and was away 


CHARLES E. ARCHBALD 
Ou d the Mab. in the lead in the race on Lake 





GLENCAIRN II. 








A, J. BOYD. F. H. THOMPSON, 
(Three). (Bow.) 


FOUR. 


Champlain in 1895, when he upset, and so lost. The paddling trophy was won 
this year by D'Arcy Scott of the Ottawa Canoe Club; the single-blade by D. 
H. McDougall of the Toronto Canoe Club, and the single-blade tandem by 
D. H. McDougall and M. Nichol of the same club. The war canoe race was 
won by the Northern Division (Canada), while in the fours race between 
Divisions, the Canadian crew, made up of a combination of Ottawa and Toronto 
men (which qualified by winning a splendid race from Kingston), could not find 
a crew in the other Divisions to 
paddle against them. 

Mr. Duggan of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal 
won the Seawanhaka Challenge 


ys 


Cup last year with his half-rater, 
the Glencairn, out-sailing such a 
veteran builder and = skipper as 
Nat Hereschoff, the designer of 
the Vigilant, Defender, and other 
America Cup defenders. This 
year Mr. Duggan built a new boat, 
Glencairn II., which after several 
trial races was chosen for the 
defender of the Seawanhaka Cup 
for ’97. Of six trial races on 
August 2nd, Glencairn won all. 
On August 5th, Mr. A:milius 
Jarvis, commodore of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto, 
brought his half-rater Avoca down 
to try the Glencairn II. As many 
said the success of Mr. Dugyan’s 
boat lay in the sailing-skill of its 
skipper and owner, it was agreed 
that Mr. Jarvis should sail the 
Glencairn II. and Mr. Duggan 
should take the tiller of the Avoca. 
n three out of five trials under 
this arrangement the Glencairn II. 
won, thus proving beyond a doubt 
that she was the boat to represent 
Canada. The United States boat 
was the Momo, owned by Mr. 
Crane of the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
New York. She was a trifle heavier built than Glencairn II. The course was 
that of the St. Lawrence Yacht Club at Point Claire, in Lake St. Louis. The 
first and third races were straightaway, a beat two miles to windward and 
return three times, and the other two—for it was only necessary to sail feur out 
of the five—-were sailed on a triangular course, three rounds to the twelve 
miles. The first race was sailed on August 14th. 
The weather was bright and warm, with a ventle 
south-east wind. Momo led from the start and 
passed the winning buoy three minutes ahead. 
Both boats were beautifully handled. The 
second day brought up a stronger breeze, and 
the Canadian boat was here found in its true 
element. It won by four minutes and twenty-one 
seconds. The third race was sailed in rough 
water with a twenty-mile-an-hour wind and a 
drizzly rain. Glencairn II. ran away from the 
Momo. The fourth attracted the largest crowd 


FRED LOUGHEAD., 


: of any in the series. It was Momo’'s weather, 


One Mile Bicycle Champior 


but Glencairn II. won handily, and thus has 

retained possession of the cup for 1897. This year there was no international 
race in the 42-foot class, so that Canada still holds supremacy in that class also. 
The Capital Lacrosse Club of Ottawa again won the championship in the 

big league, after a close contest with the Shamrocks of Montreal. The clubs 
in the league were: Capitals, Shamrocks, Cornwall, and Toronto, and they 


finished the season in the order named. 
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It should have been stated when referring to the Argonaut Rowing Club 


that its success during the year has been phenoinenal, seventeen trophies 


having been won. In Toronto on July tst the Club won the Intermediate 


Singles, Junior Four and Senior Four. At the Canadian Aquatic Association 


Regatta at Brockville the Club won the Senior Four, Senior Pair, Junior Double, 


Junior Single, Intermediate Single, Junior Four, 





Intermediate Four—all but two of the events on 
Detroit the Club won the 
and the Senior Single; in Phil- 
National Pair, 
Four. On 


the programme. In 
Four 
adelphia the 


Junior 


International Four, 


and in Hamilton the Junior Labor 


Day at Toronto they wound up the season by 


winning the Senior Single and Senior Double 





The Junior Four, it will be seen, has greatly 
itself. Uni 


versity crew, and its first year has been very 


distinguished This is the Toronto 


a | 
successful. 


BOYD OF 


MR. M. TORONTO. 


Canada again succeeded this year in defeat- 


the United States in the International cricket match, played in Toronto 


ing 


September 6th and 7th. This makes the third successive victory for Canada, 


1 


Mr. M. Boyd of Toronto carried off the batti 


ig honors for the victors, making 





a score of 51 in the first innings by very nice cricket, and as Canada won by 


eight wickets there was practically no second innings. Mr. H. C 


Montreal, carried off the bowling 
although Mr. H. B. Mc- 
and Mr. J. M. Laing of 

lted 


game resuited 


McGill College, 
honors for Canada, 
Giverin of Ottawa 
Toronto also bowled well. The 
is follows: United Statés, 85 and 129; Canada, 
chief con- 
M. Boyd, 


two wickets. The 


179 and 41 for 
tributors to the winning score were: 
si; G. S. Lyon, 26; A. F. R. 
H. Cooper, 23, and P. C. Goldingham, 13 In 
} 


he second innings 


Goldingham 11 


Martin, 23; 


making the necessary runs in t 
Db. W 
not out, and F. W 


ut it to the boundary and 


Saunders scored 22, P. C 


erry, receiving but one ball, yp y 


~€. BILL OF W’'CIII. 


ended the match 

International event, and Canada was 
Messrs. D. W. Saunders, P. C. Gold 
ngham, J. aing, and Y Toronto, George S. Lyon of Rose 
W. Terry of Clinton, A. G. Chambers of Parkdale, W. H 
H.C. Hill of McGill University, H. 


No professionals, of course, play in this 
represented by the following gentlemen 

I M. I Mossom Boyd of 
dale, I Cooper of 


rrinity University, B. McGiverin of Ottawa, 





The Pursuit of Fortune. 


There are few more striking allegorical pictures than Rudolf Friendrich 


Henneberg’s “Pursuit of Fortune,” an engraving of which is given above. 


Every detail of the story is given—the youth, clad in the costume of the old 
tine German noble, dashing furiously forward at the sprite who lures him to 
destruction ; the coronet she holds, the golden coins she strews before him, the 
bubble on which she floats ; the angel of love trampled beneath the hoofs of the 
madman’s steed, and the grim phantom of Death that rides behind him 

How true to life is this picture ! 

Incessant striving, straining and reaching out for wealth is the sole thought 


and occupation of many men. Happiness and health are forgotten by them in 


their constant pursuit of fortune. All this work and worry has its ¢ fect With 
nerves racked with pain and their systems wrecked, they give up the unequal 
fizht, or fall exhausted into the ever-ready arms of disease or death. Many 


lives are cut off every day just as fortune commences to smile on their efforts 


Health is unquestionably the most valuable of our earthly possessions 


Hill of 
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A. F. R. Martin of 


umpire, and Mr. John F 


and Hamilton Mr. A. Hi 

Hall, secretary of the ¢ 

scored for Canada. 
The best batting 


Mr. J. 


August 28th, hit up the tine score of 109 


two and a half hours, but he cut and drove with x 


innings scarcely being marked by an error 


a very fast ball on his wicket This ranks as 


the fourth highest individual score ever made in 
Canada, the three lar the 202 


ger scores being 


made by Mr. R. K Leisk of Hamilton in 18 
the 204 made by Mr. A. 


in ISSt 


Browning of Montreal 
and the 238 not out made by Mr. Geo 


5S. Lyon of Rosedale in 1894, this latter standing 


as the record score. 


During the past season there have been, 


perhaps, fewer centuries made in’ Canadian 
cricket than usual, although some very vood 
scoring was done, many men falling a little 
short of the coveted century mark on different 


occasions. Mr. D. W. Saunders of Toronto 


during the season, and on each occasion retired, once for tor and once for 103 


performance of the entire 


| think 


Collins of 


nad 


Mk 


twice 


CTOs 


ket sea 


is not 


M.LAING O1 


Mr. H. G. Wilson of Winnipeg made a score to2 not out; M 


of Trinity College scored 118 not out: Mr. A 


College scored 103 not out; Mr. G.S 


Forrester of Rosedale scored to2, and, as alread 


Mackenzie of 
Lyon of Rosedale 


vy mentioned, Mr. |. M 


made the score of the season, 197 These are the 


have heard, although some of the 
century mark without news of the 
The 


( ollege School ot 


fact having 


annual cricket matches between the 


Upper Canada College, 
College, which, three or four years avo, | 
cricket. 


the country. 


This school team, indeed, held its own 
Cricket, which used to be 
into abevance for two or three years, was 


be wholly restored to the | 


is now, as it has been for years, the stronghold of the game in Ontario, and ha 


played at 


rival 


seemed hope 


essly 


wain 


Poronto | 


st of ‘Varsity sports next yea I 


On Walls 


at bat 


sed the 


‘ ored 


may have cros 


Pea hed me 


oo 
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Toronto acted 


an Cricket A 


that 


century 


W.H 


SOCTATION, 


ot 
M. Laing of Toronto, who, playing for Rosedale against Parkdale on 
he 


rreat power and accuracy, the 


more than 


He was finally bowled by playing 





TORONTO 


mark 


) 


Cooper 


Bi hop Ridley 
16; Mr 


only centuries of 


Nova Scotia players 


JUNOT colleges, 


Port Hope, Bishop Ridley Colleve of St 


partially revived thi 


sed 


which 


| 


the 


Trinity 


Catharine 


Poronto, resulted in decided victories for Bishop Kidley 


behind the others in 

t the leading clubs of 
niversity but fell 
year, and may 

rinity University 


given Canada’s international elevens many of their best men for a veneration 


Ontario defeated Quebes 


‘ 


ern, 
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wonderful regulator of health known, is Abbey 


standard English preparation, recognized and prescribed by eminent physician 
of Europe and Canada as a natural tonic and an efficacious preventive of disease 


The daily use of Abbey’s Effervescent Salt will keep you in ¢ 


Just two of many Canadian endorsations 


I Canada Lancet I 
\ sample fl 
t \ i 
f 
J. A. S. Bru VI. D)., ¢ 1 \I 
S H I I 
All druggists sell this standard Eng sh preps 
bottle ; trial size 25¢ We w send a sample free 
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this year, and which, it is to be hoped, will hereafter be played annually. The 
eleven men to represent Canada against the United States were chosen on the 
night of the gaine which I have referred to, and this enabled the eastern teams 
to be represented—a very good arrangement. The annual match Ontario vs, 
Philadelphia was not played, nor was the annual match between teams picked 








THE TORONTO SWIMMING CLUB. 
At Club House, Toronto Islanc 


from the Toronto and Philadelphia colleges played, which is cause of regret, 
for these matches promised to greatly improve cricket. Once a skip is made it 
is difficult to get a fixture on the slate again. 

In canoeing, rowing and sailing, Canadians have proved that they are 
quite at home on the water. We have, too, some of the greatest skaters in 
the world, yet, strangely enough, we are scarcely able to hold our own as 
swimmers. Wherever boys are found throughout Canada they have some 
river, pond or lake in which they swim and dive, giving great promise 
of excellence, yet they seem to give up the sport while sti!! young, and 
the best swimmers in our leading cities are usually Englishmen. At least 
in a general way this is true. In Teronto a swimming club has been 
formed and is gradually developing an extensive influence and setting an 
example which in a few years may cause swimming to be one of the leading 


sports of the country, as it undoubtedly should be. In the club, swimming is 
not only a pastime and an athletic exercise, but it is turned to useful account, 
for the members are all trained in the art of life-saving; they are taught 
how to rescue a person from drowning, how to bring him to land, and_how to 


Honest 
Shoes 


kK ING shoes are honest shoes, be- 


cause they are what we claim 


















they are —made of honest material and 
by the most competent workmen money can 
procure 
They are the result of 30 years’ ac- 
cumulated experience as shoe builders. 
hey have patent canvas flexible in 
soles, which, in combination with cork, 
shuts out all dampness and wet. 
They are made to fit the feet, 
and do not require you to make 
the feet fit the shoes. 
Sold by all shoe deal 
ers and manufactured 


only by. 


THE 


J, 0. King 
Co. Limited 


TORONTO 
and 
LEVIS, Que. 
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PAIR 
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resuscitate an apparently drowned inan. The members are’ practiced in the 
difficult work of swimming in deep water while wearing heavy clothes, and 
practice also the difficult task of partially disrobing in the water, as one should 
be able to do when unexpectedly capsized while riding in a boat. Club races 
are held during the summer, and the captaincy of the club for the year goes to 
the man who wins the mile race. I have gone somewhat into this subject 
because I think that similar clubs might be organized in fifty towns and cities 
with great advantage to our boys and young men. ‘The sport is incomparable, 
and the benefits may be of vital importance. Anyone who may desire to 
organize such a club may write to me and I shall be glad to procure all 
necessary information, or place the correspondent in connection with the 
secretary of the Toronto Swimming Club, who will, 1 doubt not, cheerfully 
answer enqdu ries. THE UMPIRE. 
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Incorporated 1886, EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director Hon. G. W. Allan, Pres. 


UNRIVALLED IN ITs FACULTY, STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP, EQUIPMENT, FACILITIES. ETC. 


CONSERVATORY SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. H.N. Siw, B.A., Principal. 


Elocution, Oratory, Voice Culture, Province of Expression, Greek Art, Acting, Recitation, 


HILE it is perfectly true that “clothes do not make the man,” it is equally true 
is the outward manifestation of a man’s individuality, of his taste and refine 


“to disguise our thoughts,” so clothes are the means used to cover the body, and 
ofttimes remedy or disguise some physical defect. All this requires the skill of an artist, 
not to be conspicuously dressed, which is inartistic, but to be dressed in perfect taste with 
faultless fit ; 
the leader of fashion in England, could not be distinguished by his clothes from a well 
dressed bank manager. 

Such an artist as the above requirements call for, is the subject of this sketch, Mr. 

Henry A. Taylor, whose place of business is situated in the Rossin House block on King 
Street West. 
Taylor commenced business here in 1869 with his father, who was himself an 
exponent of fashion. Mr. Taylor is an authority on the art of clothing the human form 
having made this his special study. He numbers among his patrons many of our fore 
most merchants and leaders of fashion. He imports direct only the finest grades of cloth 
and latest patterns, and personally supervises all the work done in its various stages. In 
conclusion we would say that it is the duty of all men and to their best interests to be 
well dressed in every walk of life, and such a desired end can most surely be attained by 
entrusting orders with Mr. Henry A. Taylor. 
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LADY LAURIER 
MRGERHARD HEINT2MAN 
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Heintsman her siticere Congratulations for the 
oa Boudoir Grand Piano which he Man 
‘ufactured for her by the order of the Citisens of 
GERHARD ee Boupoin | Quebec. She admires the artistic finish of 
GRAND PiANO ORDERED For _ the Gse, but especially the perfection of the 
Lavy LAURIER Mechanism, the fine tonal qualities and 
by the Citizens of Quetwe and for Musical resources of the superb instrument? 


which MrGernaro Heinreman was thee, Ane 30” 186 
paid $], Gash Queue, Ang 30% 1697 
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“fine feathers make fine birds.” Taken in a broad and general sense, dress 


As we use words to clothe the mind’s thoughts, or as a great philosopher 


perfection in dress, as in most things, is unobtrusive. The Prince of Wales, 
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The Mines of Ontario. 


HE Province of Ontario, although ii has a breadth from north to south 

at the widest of 700 miles, lies almost wholly below the parallel of 

Land’s End in England. Its area of 140,000,000 acres is four times 

greater than England’s and seven times greater than Scotland’s. It has on the 

south a long stretch of coast line upon the great lakes. At the north it touches 

salt water, with sea ports at the mouths of two great rivers, the Moose and 

Albany. Natural boundaries are wanting only for a few miles across a water- 

shed upon the north, and perhaps for 250 miles between the head of Lake 

lemiscaming and James Bay upon the east. The rest of the 3,000 miles or 
more of front lies upon lakes and rivers. 

Throughout its whole extent, too, Ontario is a lake country. Not only the 
vreat lakes, on whose wide bosoms might float the largest ships upon the seas, 
but the thousands of lesser lakes which dot the interior, making comm. nication 
by canoe and paddle, and often by larger craft, easy in every quarter. And of 
course it is a country of nvers which carry off to the seas the overflow of the 
lakes, and of great forests, such as always flourish where water abounds. 

In its rock formations also the Province is most interesting. The great 
pre-Cambrian belt that extends for a thousand miles from the River St. 
Lawrence to Lake of the Woods is the backbone of the continent, and flanking 
it upon either side are the Silurian and later systems where, in the older settle- 
ments, is found the best farm land in America. This belt, a thousand miles 
long by an average of a hundred miles wide, occupies one-half of the Province, 
ind although it is more accessible by railway and water than any other mineral- 
bearing tract of equal extent in the world, it remains less known and less 
explored than any other. It is only ten years ago that great bodies of nickel 
ore were ftrst known to exist in the Sudbury region, only seven years ago that 
the mountains of hematite iron ore were traced out on the Mattawin River, 
only three years ago that the first shows of gold were found on the Shoal Lake 
of Seine River, and only a year ago that the rich and large deposits of gold 
ores on the upper waters of the ~eine, on the Shoal Lake west of Lake of the 
Woods, and on Whitefish Bay of the same lake began to be opened up. 

Our present knowledge of the country points to the occurrence of minerals 
in commercial quantities at five different centers, all of them practically within 
the limits of the pre-Cambrian belt. The first of these is in the eastern part of 
he Province, and embraces the counties of Hastings, Addington, Frontenac, 
Lanark and Renfrew. The second-is north of Georgian Bay, including the 
Sudbury and Wahnapitae regions, and probably extending a hundred miles 
beyond the Canadian Pacific Railway. The third is north of Lake Huron and 
east of Lake Superior, from the Mississaga River to the White. The fourth is 
the country around Thunder Bay and west to Lake Shebandowan. The fifth 
s the extensive tract drained by Nelson River, covering the whole of the Rainy 
River district. The ores and minerals known to occur in these several regions 

ay be mentioned briefly. 

| In the east are gold, iron, graphite, apatite, mica and corundum. 
Thirty years ago gold mines were worked in Hastings, near Marmora, but 
the best of them were in mispickel veins, and at that time no process was 
krown for extracting the gold from these refractory ores at a rate to 
pay the cost of working. Interest has recently been awakened in those 
abandoned mines by the discovery of a bromo-cyanogen process that is 
proved to be suitable, and so much confidence has the invention inspired 


that already over $400,000 of English capital has been expended in mining 


operations, installing a plant and the purchase of lands. Graphit’, a mineral 

gely used in the manufacture of crucibles, stove-polish, lead pencils, 
etc., occurs frequently in the eastern section of the Province. A very large 
ein of it of fine quality is being worked in the Township of Brougham, and a 


t has recently been built at Ottawa. Apatite is found in large 


out Lanark and Frontenac, but the market for it is chiefly in 


Great Britain and countries of the European continent, and for the present the 
(ontario article Cannot compete with the more easily-mined apatite of Carolina 
ind Florida. Mica mines have been worked in a number of localities, and the 
emand for good mica is steadily growing. The newest mineral of the region 
ndu \ deposit of it was discovered in Carlow Township, Hastings 
— October of last year, the first of any importance found in Canada, 
explorati irried on under Governinent instructions during the past 
i i exte over a belt of country thirty miles long by 
re nickel, copper and gold Ihe last named has been 
é ut the richest veins as far as known are upon 
Wa { ¢ Wonderfully rich specimens have been taken from the 
ne ere a ift has beer ink to a depth of one hundred feet, and 
yw treating the ore Ihe nickel and copper mines of the 
I ever e most iportant mines in the country, measured by 
€ M cing nber of men employed and value of yearly product. 
DD . ‘ ‘ eal : the total quantity of ore smelted was 373,835 
i fi itte pro ta old at the works was estima.ed to contain 
‘el and 20,697,000 pounds of copper. The chief use 
is an vith steel, for the manufacture of armor plates, for 
) ypted by the Governments of Great Britain and the 

tate is we vy several countries of Europe 
egion that has for its eastern limit the Mississayga River, which 
Lake Huron, and fe northern the White River, which falls into 
cit pe Or ear the paraliel of 4e there are Copper, iron and yold \t 
Bruce Mines on the north le of Lake Huron extensive operations were car 
on fora irter of a century, beginning in 1849 and ending in 1875, and in 
lat time t i hat PO,OCOO,0OO tO )7,CO00,00 worth of copper as ore and 


matte was shipped to England [he works closed down owing to the low 









































































price of copper and the heavy cost of producing it due to the lack of good 
shipping facilities. At Mamainse, on the east shore of Lake Superior, native 
copper, as well as copper sulphides, is found in a formation the same as that 
which holds the great veins of the Calumet and Hecla, the Tamarac and other 
mines on the south shore of the lake. Here and farther north, and on the 
Island of Michipicoton, large sums of money have been expended on develop- 
ment work, and on some of the properties with excellent promise. Gold has 
been discovered in a number of localities in the district, the most recent being 
in the basin of the Michipicoton River, between Lake Superior and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, where more than 150 claims have been “staked out ” during 
the last three months. A mining division has been established here with 
headquarters at the mouth of Michipicoton River. 

4) The fame of the Thunder Bay region rests largely on Silver Islet mine, a 
small rock in Lake Superior from which was taken about $3,500,000 of silver 
ore. Other silver mines have been worked on the mainland, 20 to 25 miles 
west of Fort William, and these, as well as Silver Islet, are in the Animikie 
formation. Work upon several properties has been renewed this year. Iron 
ores of the magnetic and hematite varieties occur at many points between 
Thunder Bay and Lake Shebandowan, some of the deposits being of very large 
extent, particularly the hematite mountains on the Mattawin River. 

5) Ihe Rainy River district is at present the region of greatest promise as 

a mining field. Almost everywhere along the lines ot the canoeable waters 
gold-bearing veins are found to occur, some of which are of enormous extent, 
and most of which are claimed to be rich enough for working. Lake of the 
Woods was the first to attract the notice of prospectors, and although it is only 
four years since the first substantial work began on Sultana Island, the 
reputation of the region is world-wide. Sultana mine shows, at a depth of 
three hundred teet, an enormous body of ore, and the capacity of the mill 
has been largely increased this year. East and south of Sultana, on 
the mainland, and north of it, towards Black Sturgeon Lake, are a dozen 
or more properties upon which development work has been done; and 
away to the south of it, around Whitefish Bay, are several others in a district 
of excellent promise. Regina mine is the one on which most work has been 
done. It has a main shaft three hundred feet deep, and a ten-stamp mill, and 
during the whole of last year and this it was producing bullion. Next year it 
is proposed to replace the ten stamps with forty. West of Lake of the Woods, 
on Shoal Lake, are several locations, the ores of which show phenomenal 
ricl.es, some of the ore lots milled having yielded from the plates over $60 
per ton. The principal of these is the well known Mikado, where a twenty- 
stamp mill has been crushing ore since gth August last. From 1,647 tons of 
ore treated there were produced 2,413 ounces of gold, exclusive of tailings. A 
fifty-stamp mill has been erected at Keewatin this year to treat ores from mines 
situated in the region. East of Lake of the Woods some seventy miles, in the 
country around Eagle Lake, Wabigoon Lake and the Manitou lakes, hundreds 
of locations have been taken up or applied for during the past year, and 
wherever development work has been done the promise of the ore is cheering. 
Northward towards Lake Minnetakie, too, prospectors have been working, and 
good discoveries are reported. But possibly the best of the known parts of 
Rainy River district are on the Seine River. <A tract of altered granite lying 
between Shoal and Vermilion Lakes, and covering an area of six or eight 
square miles, is literally seamed with fissure veins, and almost everywhere 
in these veins as far as they have been explored gold is found. The 
greatest amount of work has been done at the Foley mine, where a mill 
of twenty stamps has been in operation since February last, producing 
bullior. regularly More than twenty gold-bearing veins have been dis- 
covered on the property, which consists of about 180 acres, and a shaft 
sunk on one of the veins shows that the quartz has widened from 2!'2 feet 
at the 100-foot level to 7 feet at the 200-foot level. In the Sawbill Lake 
region, near the head of Seine River, is another tract of altered granite 
which Fas done much to make the Rainy River district famous, although it has 
been worked only a year. One of the ore bodies there has been traced for a 
length of three miles, and at its widest part it is said to measure 466 feet. 
Severa! locations are being developed, and two mills, each of ten stamps, are 
proving the ores to be of excellent quality. The first clean-up of the Sawbill 
mine was made October 15th, and showed the ore to be worth about $17 per 
ton. All the gold ores of the Rainy River district, as far as known, are free- 
milling to the extent of 80 to 95 per cent., and with water and fuel abundant 
everywhere mining and milling operations may be carried on under the most 
favorable conditions. This fact is also worthy of note, that no more than the 
rim of the country has been looked at so far. It is only along the canoe routes 
that exploration has been carried on ; the whole of the interior remains virgin 
ground, every square mile of which may prove to be as good as the best along 
the lakes and rivers. 

Chere has been a greater advance in the mining industry of Ontario during 
the last two years than during the previous ten, and actual development is going 
on at the present time on a larger scale than ever, especially in mining for gold. 
As an evidence of the movement it is learned on good authority that the 
Government receipts from sales and rentals of mining lands, miners’ licenses, 
etc., for the ten months ending with October last exceeded the total receipts 
from the same sources during the previous five years. 

The mining laws of the Province are liberal in their character, and high 
authorities in other countries have expressed the opinion that they are judiciously 
drawn, both as regards the encouragement of the industry and the protection of 
the public interest. The annual reports of the Bureau of Mines, whose head 
quarters are in the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, deal comprehensively with 
the statistics and progress of the industry. Copies of these reports, with 
geological and topographical maps, and information respecting the mining laws 


and mineral resources of the Province, can no doubt be procured on application. 
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ART NEEDLE WORKERS EVERYWHERE 
ARE INTERESTED IN OUR —ccsnm, 


NEW PATENT = he THREAD —— 
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ATENT mo SILK 





Used and endorsed 
by the Decorative 
Art Societies of 
Canada and the 
United States. 


By using them you 

save time, patience 

and, more than all, 
your Silk. 
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_ You can now obtain from leading dealers all over America the celebrated B. & A. “ Asiatic Dye” Wash Silks put 
up in this new and convenient form. 


-» HOLDER PRIZES. 


1. Our Doyley and Centerpiece Book fo: 10 empty holders and 4c. for postage. 3. Our Art Sai llework Be _ last edition, for 10 empty bee Iders an =? . postage 
2. Our latest Shade Card, 380 colors, for 20 empty holders and 4c. for postage. 4. Our popular Blue Be ak. ving colors, for 4 empty holders and 2 _ for ir outage 
Address... 
CORTICELLI SILK CO., Limited 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG ST. JOHN'S, P. Q. 





Millinery Goods and Novelties 


G. GOULDING & SONS, TORONTO 


.. LEADING LINES... 


RIBBONS F EATHERS LACES MOURNING GOODS 
SILKS FLOWERS VEILINGS STRAW HATS 
VELVETS ORNAMENTS JET GOODS FELT HATS 


Buyers will find our stock one of the largest and most carefully selected tn the Dominion, and 
an every respect worthy of thetr attention. The assortment ts maintained throughout the year, 
and all desirable novelties are tntroduced as qutekly as the requirements of the trade demand. 


INSPECTION INVITED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


G. GOULDING & SONS 


55 Bay Street, TORONTO Paris Office, 32 Rue du Sentier 
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